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FIELD MARSHAL VON MOLTKE, 


HE most eminent military man of 
Europe in the present generation 
died on the 24th of April last. Carl 
Bernhardt Helmuth von Moltke, as he 
was named, may be said to have divided 
the honors with Prince Bismarck in the 
making of the German nation asitstands 
before the world to-day. He was a re- 
markable personage from first to last. 
Born in a time of war in a family whose 
membership was largely composed of 
soldiers, heinherited a strong bias toward 
military life, and an exceptionally strong 
organization. His father had been in 
the army, but after marriage retired 
from it and was living at Parchim, 
Mecklenburg, where the son who was 
to cut so great a figure in European 
affairs was born October 26, 1800. 

In 1806 the French stormed the town 
of Lubeck, where the von Moltke family 
were residing, and after taking it plund- 
ered the place, ransacking the von Moltke 
house among the others. This incident 
was well remembered by the Count. 
Part of his education was received at 
the Military School at Copenhagen, and 
in 1818 he was ready for a commission. 

Denmark did not offer to the aspiring 
young soldier the opportunity he sought 
so he went to Berlin, where he offered 
himself as a candidate for an official 
position, and obtained a second lieuten- 
ancy in the 8th Infantry. A year later 
he entered the Military Academy of Ber- 
lin, and for six years studied faithfully, 
laying the solid foundation of a general 
education in literature and science for 
his future career. When in 1827 he re- 
joined his regiment his standing was so 
high that he was given charge of the 
military academy, and showed at once 
uncommon capacity in its management. 

In 1833 he received a captaincy. Two 
years later he made a trip to Turkey. 
There he was engaged by the Sultan to 
reorganize the Ottoman army, but it 
seems that the careful scheme of reform 
and territorial defense that he prepared 
was more than the indolent spirit of the 


Turkish government could or cared to 
put into effect. 

In 1845 von Moltke was appointed 
Major and Adjutant to Prince Henry of 
Prussia, then residing in Rome. After 
the death of Prince Henry in 1846, von 
Moltke returned to Berlin, and for sev- 
eral years was occupied with various 
commissions in the interest of the Prus- 
sian government, showing himself on 
all occasions an efficient and thorough 
administrator. But it was not until the 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866 that his 
pre-eminent abilities as a strategist were 
fully displayed. The operations of that 
short and decisive contest were planned 
by him. 

‘‘The movements of the three army 
corps which were to converge at a given 
time upon the enemy and crush him 
were all directed by this master mind. 

On the very eve of the battle 
(Koniggratz) dispatches were received 
which compelled radical changes. 
Moltke was not embarrassed in the least 
by the event. This also, or the possi- 
bility of it, had been foreseen by him. 
When the battle was raging, when the 
non-arrival of the Crown Prince seemed 
liable to frustrate the Prussian combina- 
tions, and when the King and Bismarck 
were becoming nervous, the Chief of 
Staff was entirely cool and free from 
anxiety. Bismarck has told how at this 
supreme moment he offered Moltke a 
cigar. The Chief of Staff carefully se- 
lected the best weed in the Chancellor’s 
ease. Then, said Bismarck, ‘When I 
saw that he was cool enough to choose 
a cigar I felt comforted and assured that 
things could not be going wrong with 
us after all.’ In a few minutes the 
columns of the expected army corps 
were seen approaching ; then the united 
Prussian armies closed in a crushing 
grip upon Benedek, and the battle of 
Koniggratz was won.” 

So, too, he prepared for the war with 
France, which his far-sightedness 
deemed inevitable, and when in 1870 
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Louis Napoleon precipitated the contest 
von Moltke was the least disturbed man 
probably in Germany, although with 
the single exception of Bismarck the 
most responsible. The wonderful suc- 
cess of his operations in that war, and 
the triumphant march of the German 
armies to the gates of Paris form a most 
conspicuous feature in the history of 
modern Europe. 

Created Count and General Field 
Marshal on his return from France he 
retired to his estate at Kreisau, where in 
the pursuit of agriculture he appeared 
to find his best enjoyment. 

Appointed to the Reichstag he was 
not often heard in the tribune, but when 
he did make a speech the members 
flocked around to hear him, sure that he 
would utter sound matter and patriotic, 
and worthy of consideration. In poli- 
tics he was a Conservative, but he was 
not fond of politics, and only regarded 
them for their relations to military ques- 
tions. For many years during his later 
life his time was passed with monoto- 
nous regularity. 

Always reserved, modest and simple 
mannered, he obtained the name of the 
Great-Silent-Man among the people. 
Although so silent in public those who 
were among his friends knew him to be 
a ready and pleasing talker, full of 
varied information, kindly and. genial 
in his estimates of his contemporaries, 
charitable in disposition toward his 
neighbors, and prompt to the perform- 
ance of good acts. 

It may be said that his ideas of gov- 
ernment were medizval, inclining to- 
ward absolutism rather than liberality. 
But his birth, early education, military 
environment, and the development of 
events in Germany will probably ex- 
plain that sufficiently. As a soldier his 
life was bound up with the success 
of the army of which he was a part. 
And upon that army depended the 
fate of the German nation. As one 
says: ‘‘He was not responsible for 
the system he served so well, and in 
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serving that system he aggrandized 
Germany.” 

He married rather late in life when 
about forty-two, a young English girl, 
a sister of his brother-in-law. Von 
Moltke and she had become acquainted 
through a correspondence which he had 
kept up with his sister long after her 
marriage. The union proved a happy 
one, but in 1868 the Prussian soldier lost 
his companion, and with her death much 
of the light and joy went out of his life. 
After that he devoted himself the more 
assiduously to the affairs of his country. 

No people ever esteemed a man more 

than the Germans did their greatest gen- 
eral, and when he had reached his nine- 
tieth year the whole nation was moved 
todohim honor. ‘‘ From the Baltic to 
the Alps, from the Vosges to the Vistula, 
every household joined in the great 
jubilee, hung out the national colors 
and likenesses of Moltke in flags and 
torches. Berlin was decorated and en- 
thusiastic as it had never before been for 
any private citizen. The grim 
old Field-Marshal was taciturn almost 
by necessity, being nearly smothered by 
honors and rich presents ; but when the 
city fathers of Berlin sent him their 
greetings, accompanied by the sum of 
fifty thousand marks as a charity fund 
for the relief of the aged and infirm, 
he replied: ‘Gentlemen, say to your 
Council that this gift touches my heart, 
and that of the many and rich presents 
I have received to-day, this is the most 
valued.’” 
; When in public he usually wore a 
plain and loosely fitting uniform bound 
in red, with yellow epaulets. Over six 
feet in height, he preserved an erect 
attitude to the last, and until a few 
months before his death one saw him 
frequently in Berlin driving in a piain 
cab, or sauntering along a street look- 
ing at the shop windows. He was 
as regular as the sun in his daily 
tasks ; and even in the lighter employ- 
ments of his long life, was painstaking 
and methodical. 
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THE LEVER OF A THOUGHT. 


J N a recent number of a moral and 
] educational journal there is an ar- 
ticle on Tenement-house visiting, which 
is so good that we can not help wishing 
it were better. The spirit in which the 
work is proposed by the writer is so 
lovely that it could not fail when set in 
operation, to result in equally lovely 
uses. 

The ‘‘ put-yourself-in-his-place” atti- 
tude, which precedes all true and effec- 
tive action in these fields, is so manifest 
in the instructions to the benevolent but 
inexperienced visitor that nothing bet- 
ter could be suggested to the charitable 
woman who is free to exercise her indi- 
viduat talent in such ways as shal! seem 
to promote the good she seeks. 

But when all the balm and courage 
and strength and faith and wisdom that 
the believing visitor carries has been 
poured into the receptive minds of those 
she wishes to benefit, is her work really 
done? Is it, indeed, even well begun ? 
By so much as she has intelligently set 
herself tothe performance of her benevo- 
lent duty she knows that in her fairest 
accomplishment she has but patched and 
tinkered at the mere external effects, 
while the cause remains untouched. It 
is all like caring with scrupulous faith- 
fulness for the sufferers from a plague, 
while the pestilential pool that breeds 
the contagion is actively developing and 
sowing broad-cast the germs which will 
ripen in a harvest of fresh victims. 

But these things being so, what can 
the charitable woman do toward remov- 
ing the cause? She can think. 

While she has been diligently seeking 
to discharge her duty to a class whose 
miseries excite her compassion if not her 
sympathy, she has looked first of all to 
the individual failure which is serious 
enough, God knows, and requires her 
best efforts at correction. Yet back of 
the individual failure she has recognized 
the iron grip of conditions which the 
most faithful performance of the indivi- 
dual sufferer’s part does not loosen, and 


which is the fruitful source of the ig- 
norance and wretchedness that she is 
endeavoring to enlighten and alleviate. 

Perhaps she does not distinctly un- 
derstand the true nature of a cause 
which it is difficult to trace through all 
the intricate and involved meshes of 
human interests and relations. May 
she not set her thought to the study of a 
problem which concerns not the objects 
of her charity alone, but the moral 
health and stamina of her best friends 
and of all the potential forces of society ? 
Perceiving as she must the certainty of 
an underlying wrong which has culmi- 
nated iu the poverty and distress that 
she is attempting to relieve by such per- 
sonal assistance and advice as sheis able 
to render, will she not more intelligently 
perform her task if she thoughtfully 
strives to trace the law from cause to 
effect ? 

She does not think that the deplorable 
condition in which she finds so large a 
portion of the human family is, by any 
means, a necessity, and while she coun- 
sels her humble friends how to make 
the best of it, she has a lurking con- 
sciousness that no sympathizer would be 
willing to take their trials and bear 
them in their stead without some word 
or plan of resistance. 

She does not believe—none of us be- 
lieve—that it is of the Providence of God 
that any class should suffer from the 
selfishness and grasping greed of any 
other. Such oppression is permitted 
while the love and intelligence, which 
represents God’s working power in the 
world, looks on in a passive way and 
yields assent to a system which tends to 
deepen more and more the inequalities 
that stamp out instead of developing the 
Divine likeness in men. 

But the more intimately we study the 
Gospel and learn the mission of the 
Christ the more clearly do we see that it 
was these inequalities that He perpet- 
ually aimed to level, and His sternest 
rebukes were directed at the usurper of 
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privileges that are the divine right of all. 
Little by little the illumination of that 
wonderful life about which the world 
has been talking for eighteen centuries, 
is breaking into the souls of men with a 
glory and refulgence which is like a new 
revelation ; and the true meaning of the 
Message is to-day beginning to be more 
clearly apprehended than at any time, 
perhaps, since the early morning when 
the first disciples, through obedience to 
the letter, caught the living Spirit of the 
Word. 

And thus the tenement-house visitor, 
while she follows the kindly instructions 
given by our friend, and interests her 
self in all benevolent measures that 
promise temporary aid to the struggling 
poor, must feel the impulse of the po- 
tent and compelling law which is mov- 
ing the current of human thought to 
considerations of the 
question that demands the regal rulings 
of justice no less than the sympathetic 
touch of charity. 
as to the wisdom of this or that modern 
scheme of reform, but a resolute investi- 
gation of their separate claims and bear- 


broader social 


She may be in doubt 


THE NICARAGUA SHIP 


HE collapse of the Panama canal 
scheme after years of labor and 
the expenditure of a hugesum of French 
gold was immediately followed by the 
development of the American project 
for a ship canal that should connect the 
two oceans at Nicaragua. The work 
has now been underway for some time, 
and its progress seems to have given 
general satisfaction to the officers of the 
company and of the government that 
have it under supervision. This work 
mainly includes the excavation of Grey- 
town harbor and the building of a great 
breakwater to protect the harbor against 
destructive invasions of the sea and also 
to control the effect of current upon the 
channel of approach. 
Under the personal] direction of Mr. 
Menocal, the Chief Engineer of the 
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ings will prepare her for rational judg- 
ment of their proposed methods for bet- 
tering conditions which she herself de- 
spairs of seeing remedied through the 
offices of benevolence alone. She need 
ride no hobby, nor make herself a pub- 
lic advocate of any reform principles if 
she objects to such distinction ; but the 
power of her earnest private thought 
will quicken the tide of human progress 
and accomplish a no less needed work 
than she is seeking to do in formal 
charities. For the force of right think- 
ing is beyond all other influences the 
inspiring, vivifying, energizing power 
that propels the world ever and ever 
nearer to the divine center of things : 
and none of us are so small and weak 
that we may not give the impulse of a 
helping thought to the forward move- 
ment of the age in which—let it be said 
—we not only exist but live. 

And a woman’s large generous, loving 
consideration of the vital questions and 
proposed reforms of the day isa potency 
which can not be missed without loss 
to the deepest interests of humanity. 

A. L. M. 


— >->~e-7;- 


CANAL—AND ITS 


ENGINEER. 

work, thesurveys of thecountry through 
which the canal is to pass have been 
successfully made. Animmense deal of 
labor was involved in them as an initial 
stepas may beinferred from thestatement 
of a Press correspondent, that since De- 
cember 1887, there have been from three 
to eight parties in the field each consist- 


ing of five officers and seventeen cther 
men. 


‘These surveys alone should immor- 
talize the name of Menocal, for the re- 
mainder of the physical labor to be per- 
formed, enormous as it is in amount, is 
simple by comparison with this daunt- 
less blind warfare against an overwhelm- 
ing mass of natural obstacles. To cut 
down trees, dig ditches, blast rock and 
move some of it toa breakwater at one 
end of a track and the rest of it to dams 
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in the gaps between the hillsin the other 
direction, is onething ; but tochop your 
way through a vast area of tropical 
swamp, an almost inextricable tangle 
and jungle of big trees, little trees, 
clinging vines, rambling roots, snakes, 
scorpions and mosquitoes, with water 
sometimes up to your waist, sometimes 
up to your neck, and sometimes even so 
deep that you have to swim; to do all 
this in order that the tree cutters may 
know where to cut, the diggers where 
to dig, the blasters where to blast, and 





CHIEF ENGINEER MENOCAL,. 


the dam builders where to build the 
dams, is equal to the consolidated twelve 
labors of Hercules. Menocal is the 
Hercules. Every range of hills and 
every creek in the watersheds of these 
rivers, which, with the lake, have been 
before the public for fcrty years as the 
proper neighborhood for an interoceanic 
canal, has been thoroughly explored, 
the elevations and grades and curves of 
the hillsides determined by scientific 
measurement, and data obtained, in 
short, for an accurate model of the sur- 


face of this part of the earth in three 
dimensions of space.” 

The striking portrait of Mr. Menocal 
which accompanies this sketch confirms 
the statement above. The features are 
every way strong—impressing one with 
the sense of determination. The devel- 
opment of the brain is that we should 
ascribe toa man of cool, deliberate re- 
flection, who never allows his opinions 
to ‘‘come to a head” by impulse— 
although he may have pretty clear in- 
tuitions at the start. It is a firm, well- 
poised and rather scrupulous 
character that this gentleman 
should have the reputation 
for owning, and when his 
convictions are declared he 
will be likely to stand by 
them irrespective of the re- 
sult to his own material in- 
terests. 

Mr. Warner Miller, of New 
York, who, as a member of 
the Legislature, has figured 
somewhat prominently in the 
recent political controversies 
of that State, is the President 
of the Nicaragua Canal Com- 
pany, and shows an enthusi- 
astic interest in the under- 
taking. 

Incident to the construc- 
tion of the canal is the laying 
of railroads for the purpose 
of conveying the necessary 
supplies and material required 
in the great work. These 
roads passing as they do and will 
through the more inhabited districts 
must have an important effect upon 
the development of the country by 
affording new facilities of communica- 
tion with the Atlantic Coast for the 
coffee and other products of interior 
Nicaragua that now find their laborious 
way to Corinto on the Pacific side. 
The work of excavating the canal proper 
was begun in January of this year, and 
since that time the dredges have ad- 
vanced upward of 2000 feet to Greytown 
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Bay, excavating a channel 130 to 150 
feet wide, 20 feet deep, to a distance of 
20 to 25 feet forward daily, the channel 
from water's edge to water's edge being 
about 270 feet wide. The above rate of 
progress is that made with one dredge 
working ten hours daily. Two dredges 
are now in operation which were among 


the seven dredges bought from the 
Panama concern. These’ gigantic 


dredges dip up the sand in a chain of 
iron buckets, each one of which holds 
about a cubic yard of material ; dump it 
into a hopper, and so runs it off upon 
the landward side of the bank already 
formed on either shore of the canal by 
the sand so deposited. 
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locks, a total distance of 112 feet. The 
descent to Brito on the Pacific coast is 
effected by means of two locks. It is 
claimed that no serious engineering 
obstacles of any description oppose the 
work, and as for the estimated cost, al- 
though necessarily great, the directors 
of the Canal Company expect to have 
little trouble to meet it promptly. 

Four or five years may complete the 
work, and then will be opened to the 
World’s commerce a means of quick 
transit from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
that involves results beyond calcul- 
ation. 

So far as our own country is con- 
cerned, the advantage must prove enor- 

















MAP OF COUNTRY SHOWING CANAL ROUTE 


The route of the canal from ocean to 
ocean will be 169 miles long, of which 
only 27 miles will be entirely artificial. 
Six locks will be required; but the 
modern ship canal lock—of enormous 
size and operated by powerful machinery 
--offers very slight obstruction or delay 
to navigation. 

The accompanying map shows in a 
general way the route of the Canal—and 
how much the transit is promoted by 
lake and river—features that must be 
taken into the account to appreciate 
the feasibility of the project. 

To attain the level of Lake Nicaragua, 
a ship will be lifted, in three successive 


Contributing to the rapid de- 
velopment of California, it will stimu- 
late our trade with China and Japan, 
while it will increase many fold the 
tratlic from New Orleans and Galveston 
--with the west coast of South America. 
Europe has less need of this passageway 
than America, because the Suez Canal 
affords a very direct course to Australia 
aud a tolerably direct one to India, 
China and Japan. But the Nicaragua 
passage will have its full share of the 
traffic of all countries, and apace with 
the advancement of human intercourse, 
will promote the growth of international 
peace and amity. 


mous. 
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SPRING, with her light hath come again, 


And o’er the hills, along the plains, 
I hear her soft melodious strains 
Float joyous o’er the earth. 
rhe winds with sweet odors rise, 
And sunshine drapes the bending skies, 
And time on rosy pinions flies, 
O’er laden oft with mirth. 
Again the zephyr's hymn is heard 
With warblings of the wild-wood bird, 
And lisping as if leaves were stirred 
In shady copse and grove. 


SPRING. 


Rich with their sounds the breeze goes by, 
And, if a cloud drifts up the sky, 
In smiles the backing vapors fly, 
Or bring but grateful showers. 
And, oh ! how bright the leaves return, 
And how my thoughts within me burn, 
As wrapped in m..ny an emerald urn, 
I mark the opening flowers ! 
O maiden Spring ! How blithe the hours, 
That welcome to the sylvan bowers, 
Thy nuptial bans of smiles and showers, 
That sweeps with joy along ! 


It is as if some angel-guest 
Had sought in Nature’s arms to rest, 
And left upon her gentle breast 

Her wealth of love and song. 


BELLE BUSH. 


Belvidere Seminary, N. J. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARLES CALDWELL.—Continued 


N 1795 he had entered the medical pro- 
fession, bitterly quarreling with one 
of his preceptors. Now, in 1849, he left 
it, at war with all his colleagues, imput- 
ing envy, jealousy, and every unworthy 
passion to men who had sought to save 
him from himself, when they begged 
him to quit a sphere in which he could 
be no longer useful. His professional 
career was a contest from the beginning 
to its close He often asserted that he 
had, in the course of his long life, 
‘*beaten down more errors and estab 
lished more truths than any other 
American physician.” And some of 
the truths which he confirmed, Phrenol- 
ogy among the rest, were destined, he 
was fully persuaded to confer on man- 
kind, through all the coming ages, 
‘* benefits and blessings of a magnitude 
and multiplicity which no human 
sagacity can compute.” 

So happy was Dr. Caldwell in these 
views which he cherished while others 
opposed that he went to the grave de- 
claring that he never assailed a doc- 
trine which was not prostrated, nor 
supported a position which was not 
ultimately established. 

He was one of the most voluminous 
writers of his age, and collected a list of 
about 220 of his publications, on a great 
variety of subjects, many of them short 
articles from the periodicals of the day ; 
but many were of portly size and grew 
to more than ten thousand pages in all, 
and on a great variety of themes— medi- 
cine, on which he had peculiar views ; 
jurisprudence, advocating the abroga- 
tion of capital punishment ; Phrenology, 
natural history, biography, mesmerism, 
hygiene, poetry, fiction, languages—in 
which he deprecated the spending of so 
much valuable time in learning thedead 
languages—morals, philosophy, the 
physical sciences, temperance, the unity 
of the human race, ete. He published 
one of the best treatises on the doctrines 


taught by Gall and Spurzhbeim that had 
ever been written. Characterized by 
learning and logic, castigating its op- 
ponents with boldness and vigor, it was 
a very important adjunct in its early 
history. Dr. Caldwell was an en- 
thusiast in whatever subject he became 
interested, and that Phrenology was 
what may be called a hobby with him 
might well be looked upon as a boon to 
his race, for he promulgated it with all 
the power and ardor of his great mind, 
sustained by an unusual bodily energy. 
As a cultivator and propagator of 
Phrenology, his name justly stands 
near to those of the original founders. 
Gall, Spurzheim, Caldwell and Combe, 
are names that will long be remembered 
as contemporaries in the early advo- 
cacy of the phrenological science. Of 
these four great men, Gall was the pro- 
found original thinker, to whom we are 
indebted for the discovery of science. 
The breadth of his forehead and amply 
developed reasoning organs mark him 
as the author of a philosophical system 

Spurzheim, with less philosophical, 
but greater practical talent, with a large 
brain, and superior personal qualifica- 
tions, was peculiarly qualified to be the 
successful propagator of ascience which 
he cultivated and improved. As a 
pleasant and attractive popular writer 
Mr. Combe was unequalled among the 
champions of Phrenology. 

In personal dignity and impressive- 
ness, Prof. Caldwell might be compared 
with Spurzheim; in boldness and 
strength of character, he might compare 
with Dr. Gall; in fluency and perspi- 
cuity of style, he more than equalled 
Combe ; in the aggregate elements of a 
scientific champion, he was superior to 
any of the three. being a far better 
writer than Spurzheim, more fluent and 
copiousthan Gall,and more imposing and 
commanding in his personal appearance 
than George Combe. Excepting the orig- 
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inality of Gall, he may be said to have 
happily combined in himself the talents 
and qualities of the three others, and 
but for one defect he might have made 
a greater impression upon the world in 
phrenological science than any of them. 
This defect was a lack of adaptation to 
the popular mind, an ambitious and 
scholastic tendency, which prevented 
him from aiming at popular effect. 

Dr. Caldwell was no common man, 
and in any pursuit which he might 
have chosen, in any age or nation, he 
would have s.ood in the front rank 
among the leaders of his race. He was 
one of those whose ample physical, moral 
and intellectual developments placed 
him at once in the lead in whatever en- 
terprise he engaged, and without a 
struggle for the position, he was nat- 
urally a leader. The elements of his 
greatness were found, first: in his ample 
physical development, being over six feet 
three inches in height, with a capacious 
chest, and striking face and head, vigor- 
ous limbs, a commanding carriage, firm 
and elastic movements that indicated 
Spirit, pride, and inexhaustible ability 
for service and action. His command. 
ing form was tenanted by a mind of cor- 
responding character, with great ambi_ 
tion, pride, perseverance, energy, fear. 
lessness. He was not one of those who 
could be silenced and made to play a 
subordinate part. Being a strenuous 
advocate of Temperance, he governed his 
appetite. In the later years of his life 
he was engaged in preparing an auto- 
biography, published after his death. 

The early advocates of Phrenology 
might be called missionaries in the cause, 
though by that we should not infer that 
their work was always gratuitous. In 
the later portions of the lives of Spurz- 
heim and Combe they would not lecture 
without previous assurance of ample 
compensation, deeming it due to the sus- 
taining of the dignity of the science. 
Gall and Caldwell could command re- 
munrative prices for their services, but 
were very free in expending for the good 


of the cause all they received from it; 
hence were at times embarrassed for 
enough to meet their needs. Dr. Yan- 
dell says of Caldwell: ‘‘ As he walked 
the streets erect, formal, ceremonious, 
stately, the most careless observer could 
not pass him without the impression 
that he was in the presence of an un- 
common man. * His eyes were dark ha- 
zel, small, penetrating, restless; giving 
the idea of intensity of character. His 
chin was broad and his lips compressed, 
suggestive of energy, enterprise and de- 
cision of character. His feet were dis. 
proportionately large, and it was said 
that his students sometimes annoyed him 
by fixing their gaze too curiously upon 
them ; but then his forehead was,in a 
phrenological point of view, nearly per- 
fect ; and so, if they saw that he was too 
deeply mortified by the scrutiny of his 
lower extremities, they had only to raise 
their eyes toward his ample forehead and 
his equanimity was restored. It was said 
that a bust of Edmund Burke, which he 
used much in his lectures on phrenology, 
bore such a resemblance to him that it 
was constantly mistaken for a cast of his 
own head.” 

It can not be said of him that he was a 
a man without character. He made 
an impression wherever he went. When, 
in 1839, my brother O. 8. lived on Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, I had charge of 
the office one day when my brother 
was out. A very impressive man came 
in and inquired for Mr. Fowler. [| 
said he was out but expected in soon. 
Heseemed much interested in the cabinet 
and made remarks about the casts of dif- 
ferent heads. I had read so much of his 
writings—books, essays, correspondence, 
etc., that he had uttered but few sen- 
tences before I recognized the style of re- 
mark as that of Dr. Charles Caldwell, 
and wishing to obtain his judgment of 
different persons, I showed him, among 
others, a picture of George Combe, and 
asked what hecould say of him. He 
said, that isa man of taste and refinement 
but not of depth and originality ; that he 
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was clear headed, scholarly, ete. When 
he had finished his remarks I told him 
who the picture represented, and he was 
satistied that what he had said was cor- 
rect. The picture was painted by Rem- 
brandt Peale, an eminent artist of that 
time, but not living now. 

Many testimonials of the ability and 
efficiency of Dr. Caldwell were pub- 
lished in both America and in Europe, 
from which a few extracts will be given. 
‘* Appleton’s Encylopedia” says : 

‘During the yellow fever epidemic in 
1793 at Philadelphia, while a medical stu- 
dent there, Caldwell particularly distin- 
guished himself by ability, courage and 
zeal. 

At the outbreak of the Whiskey Insur- 
rection he was appointed Surgeon to a 
Brigade and accompanied it to the neigh- 
borhood of Pittsburgh. When it was an- 
nounced that the insurrection had subsided 
the troops retired, and a military banquet 
was given by the army at which Surgeon 
Caldwell delivered an address that elicited 
a flattering compliment from Alexander 
Hamilton. 

In 1795 he produced his first literary work, 
a translation of ‘ Blumenbach’s Elements of 
Physiology’ from the Latin. In 1814 he 
succeeded Nicholas Biddle as eaitor of Te 
Port Folio, to which he gave new efficiency 
by his talents and energy. 1n 1816 he edi- 
ted Cullen’s ‘ Practice of Physic,’ while at 
the same time he filled the chair of Natural 
History in the University of Pennsylvania. 
In 1819 he published his ‘ Life ard Cam- 
paigns of General Greene,’ the most im- 
portant and valuable of all his biographica] 
works. He also published ‘Memoirs of 
the Rev. Dr. Horace Holley’; and ‘Bachtiar 
Namch, or the Royal Foundling,’ a Persian 
tale, translated fromthe Arabic. He passed 
his latter days in Louisville. Ky., engaged 
in the fecomposition of his autobiography 
which appeared after his death ”’ 

In a letter dated Lexington, Ken 
tucky, August 1, 1826, written by Dr. 
Caldwell to George Lyon, Secretary of 
the Phrenological Society, Edinburgh, 
and published in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 1827, the following passages 
occur, and are illustrations, of the 
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clearness and terseness of his mental 
action : 

‘*In my late tour in the East I delivered, 
by invitation, another course of lectures in 
the City of Washington, where my lectures 
in the preceding summer had been instru- 
mental in the establishment of a Phrenologi- 
cal Society. During my last course of lec- 
tures in Washington the Congress of this na- 
tion was in session, and members of it resi- 
dent in various and distant parts of the 
Union constituted a considerable portion 
of my class. To the whole of them, as far as I 
know, the doctrine taught was acceptable, 
and the evidence adduced in its favor satis- 
factory and conclusive. Some of them, 
from sceptics and unbelievers, were not only 
but into perfect 
phrenological enthusiasts. An! 1 state, 
with entire gratification, and much to the 
credit of our science, that, of my class, those 
who were most devoted to the study of what 
are denominated the severe or exact sci nuces, 
were most easily proselyted, and became the 
most ardent votaries and the most powerful 
and dextrous advocates of Phrenology. 

‘*In the course of my tour I had an op- 
portunity of examining and measuring the 
heads of representatives of six nations of 
the aborigines of North America. In the 
City of Washington were deputations of 
chiefs from the Cherokee, the Creek, and 
the Seminole nations; and in the State of 
New York I visited the dwellings of the 
Oneidas, the Tuscaroras, and the Senecas. 

‘* The average size of heads of the Indian 
is less than that of the white man, by the 
proportion of from an eighth to a tenth, or 
from a tenth toa twelfth part of its entire 
bulk. The chief deficiency lies in the su- 
perior and lateral parts of the forehead. The 
proportion behind the ear is larger in the 
Indian than in the white man. ‘This brief 
analysis unfolds much of the philosophy of 
the Indian character and the cause of the 
inaptitude of the full-blooded Indian for 
civil life. Of the mixed breed, the general 
character approaches that of the white man 
in proportion to the degree of white blood 
he possesses. A /Jalf-breed seldom fails to 
become a chief, having a higher degree of 
Causality, Comparison, Wit, and Ideality. 
The only efficient scheme to civilize the In- 
dian is to cross the breed.” 


proselyted, converted 
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In Boardman’s *‘ Historical Sketch of 
Phrenology in America,” pp 79, 80 and 
81, he testifies as follows in 1839: 

‘But the American, who, above all 
others, has distinguished himself by his zeal 
and labors in favor of Phrenology, is Dr. 
Chas. Caldwell. On his return from Europe, 
where he had heard Dr. Gall, he prepared, 
and in 1821-2 delivered a brief course of 
lectures on the science to his class in the 
medical department of Transylvania Col- 
lege. This was the first course ever de- 
livered in the United States. The Doctor 
repeated it to his successive classes in the 
College of Louisville every winter while he 
remained there. In the spring of 1822 he 
delivered a popular course to the citizens of 
Lexington. In 1823 he 
ville; in 1824, at 
Baltimore and 


lectured at Louis- 
Nashville; in 1825, at 
Washington, which led to 
the formation of a Phrenological Society at 
In 1826, he lectured 
again at Washington; in 1828, at Boston; in 
1835, again at Nashville; in 1836, at 
Natchez; in 1837, at Philadelphia; and in 
1838. at New York.” 

‘* The phrenological publications of Pro- 
fessor Caldwell are very numerous. He 
published, in 1824, by invitation of his class, 
a summary of his course of lectures pre- 
vious'y delivered to them. In 1826, in the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, two 
paperson ‘ The Phrenology of the North 
American Indians.’ In 1829, a paper en- 
titled ‘ New Views of Penitentiary Disci- 
pline and Moral Reform.’ In 1831, ‘An 
Essay on Temperaments.” In 1832, ‘An 
Essay on Mental Derangement,’ and another 
entitled, ‘Thoughts on True Epicurism.’ 


each of those places. 


And an address on Intemperance, in which 
he gave the phrenology of that vice. In 
1833 three essays: 1. ‘On Moral Medicine.’ 
2. ‘On the True Mode of Improving the 
Condition of Man.’ 3. ‘On the Study of 
the Greek and Latin Languages.’ In 1834, 
* An Essay on Physical Education,’ and two 
articles, entitled, ‘ Phrenology Vindicated,’ 
one published in the Boston Annals, and 
the other in the New England Magazine. 
In 1835, in the ‘Boston Annals of Phren- 
ology,’ a replyto Lord Brougham's attack ; 
at Nashville an address on ‘ The Spirit of 
Improvement’ and at Lexington, another 
on ‘The Phrenology of Gambling.’ In 
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1838, a small volume, entitled, ‘ Phrenology 
Vindicated. In 1839, ‘ Letters to the Editor 
of the American Phrenological Journal.’ 
It is worthy of remembrance that but few 
of the foregoing publications were printed 
for sale, the greater part were gratuitously 
distributed principally throughout the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi. Thus numerous, im- 
portant unremitting have 
labors of Charles Caldwell, a name which 
must ever be associated with the introduc- 
tion of Phrenology into the New World.” 
Dr. Boardman did not name all of Dr. 
Caldwell’s books. 


and been the 


In the biography of 
him given in the American Phrenologi- 
cal Journal is the following: 

‘* His papers on Quarantine, Malaria, and 
Temperaments are among the best in the 
His 
Education, on the 


English language on those topics. 
Phy sical 
Unity of the Human Race, and on Phren- 
ology, have rarely been equalled. 


thing he touched he adorned. 


treatises on 


Every- 
His writings, 
amounting in the aggregate to at least ten 
or twelve thousand pages, are upon a great 
variety of themes. Medicine, Jurisprucence, 
Educa- 
tion, Hygiene, Mesmerism, Poetry, Fiction, 
Languages, Morals, Philosophy, the Physi- 
and Ancient About 
forty of his volumes are from one to three 
or four hundred pages in size and a hun- 
dred and fifty or more are smaller essays.” 

Ina prefatory note by Dr. Caldwell 
addressed to his pupils of the medica] de- 
partment of Transylvania University, 
he says : 


Phrenology, History, Biography, 


cal Sciences Classics. 


‘This essay is with peculiar propriety 
addressed to you, as it was prepared and 
published at your request, and under your 
patronage. Should it prove in any measure 
instrumental in dispelling, eradicating pre- 
judice, defeating calumny, or propagating 
truth, the merit of the issue will be in no 
small degree yourown. But for your soli- 
citation and encouragement it certainly 
would not have appeared at present if at 
al].”” 

The above referred to essay was the 
first original publication on Phrenology 
in America by an American author, and 
comprised the first course of lectures 
ever delivered on Phrenology in this 
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country. It was published in 1824 at 
Lexington, Ky., making a book of one 
hundred 8vo. pages. The Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal for August, 
1824, says of it : 

‘In this work Dr. Caldwell displays that 
force, clearness, comprelhensiveness, and 
depth of mind, which at once characterize 
the philosopher. In him there is combined 
a capacity of thinking and reasoning ob- 
vious to every reader,—a regular medical 
education, and a practical 
with Phrenology.” 

It names other writings of Caldwell’s, 
and its editor goes on to say (in vol. 8, 
June, 1834): 


‘* When we first met Caldwell in Paris 
about fifteen years ago, he was only begin- 
ning to make himself acquainted with the 
science of Phrenology and its evidences, and 
up to that time had joined in the current of 
ridicule of the day, and talked lightly of its 
pretentions and professors. But being in- 
duced to attend one of Dr. Spurzheim’s 
lectures in that city, he was astonished to 
see before him acalm and profound thinker 
and accurate observer, who, instead of in- 
dulging in flights of fancy to mislead his 
hearers, constantly appealed to facts in sup- 
port of every statement and every opinion, 
and left no room whatever for imagination 

come to his assistance. 

«Thus impressed he returned to the lec 
ture room with eagerness increasing in pro- 
portion as he saw the error into which igno- 
rance had led him. He now ceased to ridi- 
cule, but while he did justice to the virtues 
and talentsof the lecturer, he still refrained 
from expressing an opinion of the science 
until he should have fairly tested its truth. 
Having at length satisfied himself on this 
point, after long and extensive observation, 
Dr. Caldwell no longer hesitated to stand 
forward the able and zealous champion of 
the cause which he had formerly ridiculed ; 
and we need hardly say, that the testimony 
of such a man outweighs in our mind that 
of fifty or a thousand ‘great believers’ 
whose faith is nothing more than an indica- 
tion of easy and good natured credulity.” 

The above remarks followed Dr. Cald- 
well’s testimony in favor of Phrenology 
—where he says : ‘‘ I knew Phrenology 


acquaintance 
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to be true in its details as well as in its 
principles, and surpassingly useful in its 
application and effects. * * * * 
If there be any labors in my life in 
which I would presume to glory, they 
are those which mark me asits steady 
adherent ; and should men in after 
times condescend to remember my name 
in kindness, their chief reason for the 
favor will be that I have dared to be the 
friend of Phrenology while most of my 
contemporaries have been its foes, and 
have never shrunk from raising my 
voice or employing my feeble pen in its 
defense, through every stage of the long, 
ungenerous, and embittered persecution 
it has been made tosustain.” Then the 
editor remarks *‘ We record this manly 
testimony with unmingled pleasure, and 
we consider it as both extremely valu- 
able in itself, and highly honorable to 
Dr, Caldwell.” Then follows what 
has just been recorded. 

Volume 9 of the Edinburgh Phrenol- 
ogical Journal, page 191, says: ‘*‘ The 
first number of the Annals of Phreno- 
logy, Boston, 1833, contains a vehement 
outpouring of Dr. Caldwell’s logic and 
indignation upon the North American 
Reviewer whom he utterly and irretriev- 
ably annihilates.” 

(To be Continued.) 


——— 


EDITORIAL TRIALS. 


A MAN came to me, lately, of very plain mien, 

But his looks spoke of wrath, and the deepest 
chagrin ; 

A woman he brought—such as often are 
seen,— 

He said: ‘“‘ Here’s my wife—here is my Mrs. 
Green ; 

‘* Now, please, Sir, to tell us, just what ’tis you 
mean,— 

“In printing those verses, you hit us I ween!” 

Then we raised up our eyes, which were calm 

and serene, 

we bowed very low unto each human 

Green ; 

And said: ** Now my friends, will you keep 
down your spleen, 

“] can not just think of the verses you've 


And 


seen ;— 

“But if, you feel sar, that ’tis you that I 
mean, 

“Why then, you know better than I do,—I 
ween!” 


—G. H. Horr. 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 41. 


WILLIAM BLACK, THE NOVELIST. 


A MONG the living writers who im- 
A part a character of elevation and 
refinement to the imaginative literature 
of Great Britain, William Black has ap- 
peared to us deserving of a place in the 
front rank. His stories have those ele- 
ments of the natural and true that com- 
mend them to educated minds. He does 
not seen to astonish or shock the reader 
by unusual or precipitated situations. 
Those who love strong, fervid writing 
and glaringly passionate action will not 
find them in his pages. His plots are 
fresh and the coloring vivid, but there 
is no going beyond the possible. As we 
read the feeling grows that all this may 
have been, indeed, is founded upon what 
the writer has seen in the course of his 
studious observations of the ever mov- 
ing, ever-changing panorama of society. 

The head and face of the novelist sug- 
gest his Scottish lineage, and intimate 
the man of fine natural endowmentsand 
excellent culture. The temperament is 
mental, with a good imparting, keen, 
clear-headed, wide-awake characteristic 
basis of the vital. Originally the motive 
element in the physical constitution was 
much more apparent than now, and 
widened with far more emphasis 
his relationship to the ‘‘land of cakes,” 
but years of devotion to reading and the 
pen have subordinated the motor factors 
in their expression to the much-de- 
veloped nervous organism. The intel- 
lect shows a strong expression of the 
reflective faculties, especially compari- 
son and causality. Form and size of the 
perceptives are strikingly large, giving 
him impressions of things that are re- 
markably distinct, and supplementing 
in an unusual way the needs of a mind 
that possesses special capacity for 
analysis and criticism. The head in the 
forward side parts is remarkably broad ; 
taste, ideal conception, mechanical dis- 
crimination. The sense of humor must 
be pronounced in their influence upon 


his mental operation. He probably 
enjoys anything that enters into the 
domain of planning or construction. 
What an architect he would have made 
had he devoted himself to that useful 
branch of art! We think that he would 
not have been found, as a designer of 
greai structures, in the company of those 
who rear huge masses of stone and iron 
with elements of form drawn indiscri- 
minately from a half dozen or more 
types of architecture, but would have 
aimed at harmony and symmetry, how- 
ever original his conception. With that 
rational outline of forehead and that 
full side head the author of ‘‘ Shandon 
Bells” could scarcely forget to impress 
his work, whatever its relation, with 
characteristics of fitness and propriety. 

William Black was born about the 
year 1841 in Glasgow, and seems to have 
shown a bias toward literary pursuits 
when buta youth. In 1864 he found his 
way to London, and became connected 
with the daily'press, doing service invari- 
ous capacities as correspondent, assistant 
and editor. In 1875 he withdrew from 
newspaper work, and devoted himself to 
the writing of novels. Some success was 
obtained in a first book, *‘ Love or Mar- 
riage,” published about 1867, which em- 
bodies scenes drawn from his experience 
as correspondent in the Austro-Prus- 
sian war. But his first attempts in fic- 
tion did not draw public attention in 
marked degree, and it was not until ‘‘A 
Daughter of Heth” appeared in 1871 that 
he could be said to have found himself 
famous. This work passed through 
eleven editions in four years and placed 
him in the front rank as a writer of 
fiction. 

Since then every book he has written 
has on'y confirmed and deepened the 
public impression of his superiority as a 
consummate artist in his sphere of 
literature. ‘‘Subtle, pure and delicate 
in his conception of character, he is also 
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graceful and classic in style, and every- 
where displays some of the finest qualities 
of the poet and the artist. While true 
to his purpose of ministering to the 
pleasure of his readers, he does not ap- 
prove of tragic endings to his stories or 
such harrowing tragedies as should 
properly be relegated to the 
drama.” 

During the summer months Mr. Black 
scarcely ever puts pen to paper, but he 
arranges his stories in his mind, even 


more 
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Violet,” ‘‘ White Wings,” ‘‘Green 
Pastures and Piccadilly,” ‘‘ Macleod of 
Dare,” ‘‘Prince Fortunatus,” ‘‘ The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
and ‘‘Yolande;” but the American 
public is quite familiar with everything 
that he has written, and awaits his next 
with a cordial readiness to give it a 
wholesale welcome. 

In society or at his home he is like 
most cultivated Scotsmen, a charming 
companion and conversationalist. He 





WILLIAM BLACE. 


to the structure of sentences, and often 
carries them so for months before he 
begins to write them. He then shuts 
himself up from everybody, and keeps 
on writing for ten or twelve hours at a 
stretch. His manuscript fairly begun, 
he regards his new book as nearly 
finished. Mr. Black lives at Brighton, 
the well-known seaside resort, where he 
has a comfortable and delightful house. 

Of his stories mention may be made 
of ‘‘A Princess of Thule,” ‘* Madcap 


speaks with a decidedly, Scotch accent, 
not sufficiently pronounced to mar his 
speech, that merely results in a softened 
inflection which affects the listener 
pleasantly. His complexion is not as 
dark as descriptions of him make him 
out to be. In fact, he is not dark at all, 
but is deeply bronzed by exposure to 
wind and weather. As an intense ad- 
mirer of nature he has passed much of 
his time out of doors, which is scarcely 
more evident in the rich glow of his 
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features than in his appearance of 
robust health. At fifty years of age he 
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looks much younger, as one sees by the 
portrait. EDITOR. 


TRUST THE CHILDREN, 


T HIS practical sketch on a family 
topic appeared in the Christian 
Observer : 

“My! Look at the raisins! 
have some.” 

‘*T'llask mamma,” replied the young 
host. 

‘*Pooh! She won't let you. Let’s 
help ourselves ; that’s the way I do at 
home, only mamma hides her raisins.” 

** Hides the raisins!” 

‘* Yes, and the cake and jam ; locks 
’em up.” 

‘* What for?” 

‘*O, so I can’t get ’em, I s’pose.” 

‘“‘Why, are you a burglaror a thief?’ 

‘**No, indeed, I guess not; but I love 
raisins, and she knows it.” 

**SodoI, andmy mamma knows it. 
She'll give you all you want; but I 
don’t meddle with her things, for she 
trusts me.” 

There was the key-note—one boy was 
brought up to be trusted, the other was 
not. 

For once he had all the raisins he 
wanted, was advised to eat them slowly, 
and chew them fine before swallow- 
ing. 

Being an inquisitive boy, he asked the 
why of this, as well as why the mother 
dared to leave her sweets exposed, add- 
ing that his mother hid all her nice 
things. 

‘“*Well, my boy,” 
woman, ‘‘that is your fault. She 
finds she can not trust you. We lock 
our doors against thieves, but it’s pretty 
hard if we can’t trust our boys. Show 
your mother that you are worthy of 
confidence, and your goodies will not be 
hidden. Ask for them, she will not 


Let’s 


answered the 


refuse you ; or, if for any special rea- 
son she can not spare them, you should 
be the last one to wish for them. Do 
you see ?”’ 


**Don’t you ever hide your money or 
anything ?” 

‘“Not from my children. My boys 
and girls are honest and obedient. I 
thought you were so.” 

**So did I, but I guess mamma don’t 
I wish she did,” he added, with a pa- 
thetic, perplexed look on his face. 

** Let me tell you what to do. You 
have probably troubled mamma without 
thinking that you were doing wrong. 
and she has taken this way of keeping 
you from temptation and herself from 
annoyance. Now try my boy’s way. 
Havea good, faithful talk with mamma : 
tell her just how you feel—that you'd 
like to be worthy of trust and would cer- 
tainly ask her for all you want. Then 
be careful not to tease her every day, 
and never, never put your fingers on 
anything you ought not to touch. 
Mamma will see that her boy is honest 
and manly. It will make her very 
happy, won’t it ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed.” 

‘*As you grow older, the principle 
will follow you. You will learn to see 
things and not want them; and, better 
still, perhaps want them, but be strong 
and upright enough to not think of 
them as possibly yours. You will bea 
true boy anda true man ; every one who 
deals with you will trust you. It will be 
worth more to you than raisins now, or 
any amount of money in the years to 
come. Try it, andstick toit. Why, if 
I couldn’t trust my boy tolook at a raisin 
and be true enough not to touch it, I 
should think he was made of poor stuff.” 

That boy went home with some new 
notions of duty and manliness in his 
head, it may be supposed, which blos- 
somed into practical flower, if his own 
mother had discretion enough to put into 
exercise such bints as he gave her of 
her duty in the premises. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER, | 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD, 





* 


< 
RELIGION. THEOLOGY. 
PHRENOLOGY. 


HE object of this paper is two-fold— 
to differentiate between ‘‘religion” 
and theology, and to pointout afew prin- 
cipal theological inferences that are deriv- 
able from the phrenological doctrine. 
Religion is a sentiment, or, rather, 
the combination of several sentiments 
that have relation to a spiritual force, a 
spiritual power, an existence imponder- 
able and impalpable to our natural per- 
ception. These sentiments are three in 
number and are manifested through 
three organs in the top-head, called 
Veneration, Spirituality, and Hope. 
Spirituality gives a belief in the spir- 
itual, the invisible, in a spiritual power. 
Veneration leads venerate and 
gives us the impulse to obey the ordi- 
nances and dispensations of a spiritual 
power. Hope gives us a belief in the 
realization of our spiritual longings, a 
looking forward toward the brightening 


us to 


prospect. 


It is not claimed that these faculties 
are wholly absorbed in the function of 
religion ; there is ample scope for their 
activity in relation to mundane affairs, 
but it is this particular department of 
their phenomena that we have under 
discussion at present. It is very im- 
portant that this conception of religion 
be kept in view, for it is to the paucity 
of knowledge on the part of our so-called 
well educated people in regard to the 
mental constitution of man that so much 
mistiness and vagueness of opinion pre- 
vails pertaining to religion and theology. 

Religion, as before indicated, has to do 
with our feelings as connected with the 
three faculties called Veneration, Spirit- 
uality, and Hope; Theology has te do 
with our intellectual conceptions and 
speculations in regard to Deity. Reli- 
gion isa feeling, asentiment, and has no 
dependence on intellectual attainment 
or a high grade of civilization; it is as 
essentially the same in the meanest and 
most abased savage as in the authors 
and founders of our greatest ‘‘religions” 
—yea, and as hol) in proportion to its 
endowment. The wild Indian bows be- 
fore the ‘‘Great Spirit,” and has no 
word of irreverence for the power that 
he adores. To the poorest and most 
uncultivated creature in human form is 
permitted a share of fellowship with 
the divine. 

There seems to be a great chasm be- 
tween the ignorant African, who wor- 
ships an idol carven by his own hands, 
and the philosopher of our day, who 
stands in profound contemplation of na- 
ture as interpreted by modern material 
science, his soul lost in rapture as it fol- 
lows the workings of a supreme mind— 
there seems to be a great difference, and 
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there is; but it is a differeuce of degree, 

not of essence. They are alike in reli- 

gion; they are different in theology. 
PHRENO-THEOLOGY. 

All intellectual conclusions are arrived 
at by inductions of the reasoning facul- 
ties from facts gathered and presented 
by the knowing, or perceptive, faculties. 
We see in the human system, for in- 
stance, evidences of design, the adapta- 
tions of means to ends; the conclusion 
is also forced upon us that man can not 
make himself; therefore we infer that 
he has been formed by a superior power. 
That power we call the First Cause; we 
can not examine it, therefore we can 
not reason beyond it; it is to us the be- 
ginning and the end. 

We examine a watch, and we perceive 
that intelligence has fitted one wheel to 
another, and that all the parts are so 
arranged as to measure time; we per- 
ceive, moreover, that the watch has not 
the power of making itself. We exam- 
ine the contriver of the watch, and we 
perceive that his vital organs and mus- 
cles and bones are so arranged as to 
produce the phenomena of life; we also 
see that he can not make himself. We 
infer, therefore, that the man has a con 
triver—a maker ; as we can not examine 
the maker of the man, we must stop 
there, and consider Him as the begin- 
ning of all things. 

All reasoning goes thus far, but can 
go no farther. 

Phrenology teaches us that, in the 
harmoniously developed man, the moral 
sentiments and intellect are in the as- 
cendency; therefore, every well consti- 
tuted man must, if he would consider 
his Creator as good as himself, believe 
in a holy God, a just God, an infinitely 
benevolent God, not a vengeful, capri- 
cious Deity, however he may be repre- 
sented by theologians, prophets and 
‘*religions.” The attributes of God are 
as changeless as his own law of gravita- 
tion, and this should bea primal thought 
in a rational theology. Though we may 
not deny inspiration to those who have 
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professed to proclaim the will of heaven, 
yet, when they represent the Deity as 
other than infinitely just and benevo- 
lent, they are but tinging inspiration 
with their own imperfections. It has 
been said that enlightened intellect and 
benevolence working together always 
arrive at a conclusion agreeable to the 
sentiment of justice. This seems axiom- 
atic, therefore wisdom and goodness 
cover the whole ground. 

As the social faculties long to enter 
into communion with the objects of their 
interest, so the religious nature of man 
longs to enter into communion with 
that power which is its natural source 
of inspiration. It is inconceivable that 
the Creator should not contrive some 
means of communication between him- 
self and the created—some link between 
the Maker and the made. Spirituality, 
which might be termed the divine per- 
ceptive, gives us an unshaken belief in, 
an unquenchable thirst for, the unseen, 
the invisible, the spiritual ; Veneration 
reaches up the hand of divine fellowship, 
seeks communion with that power which 
it is the instinctive office of Spirituality 
to believe in ; Hope gives us confidence 
in the consummation of our longings 
in this direction. 

The existence of these faculties and 
their functions is an argument for, and 
a promise of, the realization and satis- 
faction of their desires. Analogical 
reasoning through Comparison, tells us 
that this is so; so the function and the 
complement of that function must in- 
evitably follow. We believe this be- 
cause our reasoning faculties affirm it, 
because we have faith in the constancy 
of Nature’s laws. Let this be 
nized as a great truth, that every desire, 
every natural desire, has its complement. 
What would be thought if we were ca- 


recog- 


pacitated for seeing, smelling and hear- 
ing, and there were no objects for sight, 
no fragrance, no melody to be found in 
the We have a faculty for 
friendship, and friends abound around 
us; we have faculties that desire home, 


world. 
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wife, children ; and these faculties have 
their proper gratification: and so on 
through the whole range of our mental 
powers. 

Having, then, established the fun- 
ctions of the religious nature, the next 
step is to find out the method, the means, 
by which these faculties receive their 
proper nourishment—how the desire and 
the food of that desire are brought in 
contact. 

There are two leading channels by 
which man communicates with his fel- 
low man—by the eye and by the ear, 
and, bearing in mind the functions of 
the religious nature, these would seem 
channels of communication between 
the Creator and the created. Let us 
turn our attention, first, to nature, to 
see if this supposition be correct. In 
studying the external world through 
those faculties that have their channel 
in the eye, that is, the perceptive facul- 
ties, we perceive certain qualities that 
are possessed by matter—namely, the 
existence of objects, their form, size, 
weight, color, arrangement, and num- 
ber. These perceptions of the knowing 
faculties are presented to the reflective 
faculties, and reasoned upon by them, 
and the result is, that the mind reachesa 
belief in design—-that the external world 
is the work of an intelligent being. In- 
telligence, then, is an attribute of this 
being. 

The very fact of intelligence being im- 
pressed on matter in this way, implies 
power. Power, then, is an attribute of 
this being. But 
quaiification upon this power :--Benevo- 
lence, whose sole desire is universal 
happiness, sees the world full of misery, 
not, perhaps, misery predominating over 
the good, but misery so stupendous as to 
appal the stoutest heart. The sense of 
justice, while it sees in many cases 
man’s sorrow brought upon himself by 
his infringement of the natural laws, 
sees in numerous other cases, man in- 
volved in destruction--not by his own 
negligence, but in spite of his efforts to 


Benevolence puts a 
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bring himself in harmony with those 
laws by which he is governed. Benevo- 
lence believes in an infinitely good crea- 
tor, Conscience in a perfectly just crea- 
tor ; theintellect, therefore, taking these 
two facts into consideration, draws an 
inference that the power of the creator 
is limited, self-limited it may be, but 
limited. Limited power, then, is a sec- 
ond atiribute of this being. 

The mind perceives sensations of plea- 
sure arising from the activity of the 
various mental faculties—the pleasure 
of mere bodily sensations, the pleasure 
of the propensities, the sentiments, the 
intellectual powers; it is conceivable 
that these faculties might have per- 
formed their functions without this 
added quality of pleasure ; the intellect, 
therefore, draws the conclusion that this 
quality of pleasure was ordained by a 
beneficent creator. 

We infer, then, that the creator has 
the qualities of intelligence, power and 
goodness ; and these inferences we have 
drawn chiefly from the knowledge re- 
ceived through the channel of the eye: 
these are the communications of the 
maker to the made through that chan- 
nel. 

So far, we havesaid nothing about the 
second channel of communication, one 
of the most important between man and 
man. The medium of this channel of 
communication is sound, and it may be 
presented under two heads, namely, 
music and speech; and, as the first 
method was chiefly intellectual in its 
effects, this is chiefly emotional in its 
effects. From the natural music of 
nature, we may draw the same infer- 
ences than we do from the knowledge 
that we acquire through the perceptive 
faculties. 

Under the second head, we come to 
the consideration of speech, language. 
Analogy would teach us that so patent 
a means of communication as this would 
not be left unfructified by the higher 
power when He has employed the other 
means. Why should our language, which 
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draws tribute from all the other faculties, 
be unused by the Infinite when He uses 
less comprehensive means? Establish 
the probability of communication by the 
Infinite, and analogy tells us that lan- 
guage should also be employed. Ana- 
logy teaches us that it is probable, and 
the religious nature of man desires, 
craves it, and thereby establishes a pre- 
sumptive claim that it is so. In study- 
ing history, we find records and facts 
that seem to harmonize with this view. 
All nations have had their prophets and 
seers, who have claimed to announce 
the will of heaven, the divine will. 
True, we need not necessarily con- 
clude that the Deity uses directly the 
vocal organisms of those that have pro- 
fessed to speak the divine will. Wedo 
not suppose that the Deity sings in the 
throat of the thrush, but we do know 
that the birds of the air give forth their 
melody in accordance with the laws that 
are made to govern the animal economy. 

Not undertaking to discusstne claims 
of Spiritualism, let us see what basis we 
have fora belief in the immortality of 
the soul after the death of the body. We 
must fall back again on the inference 
drawn from the possession of certain 
faculties. 
by man called Vitativeness, which gives 
a love for life, a fond clinging to exist- 
ence, a demand for the continuance of 
personal identity here and, shall we say, 
hereafter? Yes; the religious nature 
gives a belief in something beyond the 
present, and the religious nature and 
love of life working together give a firm 
persuasion of personal immortality. We 
do not think that this can be contro- 
verted—that an individual with large 
Spirituality and Veneration and Hope 
and Vitativeness can believe otherwise 
than in a personal immortality, a life 
beyond the grave, an existence in the 
beyond. Such a person has such an 
instinctive belief, and he may draw the 
inference that such is the case through 
his intellect if properly enlightened. 

All hail to the glorious day when men 
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shall fear only error, moral cowardice ; 
when they shall be true to themselves, 
true to those mental faculties that have 
been implanted in them, sure in the 
triumph of truth and in the quali- 
ties that the moral nature typifies, 
in justice, holiness and fullness of 


knowledge. The evolution from igno- 
rance may be a_ slow one ;—super- 
stition, folly and lack of develop- 


ment in those qualities that are truly 
divine, but as surely as the moral and 
intellectual faculties were made to domi- 
nate the lower sentiments and propensi- 
ties, so surely shall human institutions 
be purged of their grossness, their im- 
morality, their ignorance, and knowl- 
edge, justice and benevolence reign in 
their stead. 


E. G. BRADFORD. 


PHRENOLOGICAL HITS. 
TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 


The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
in any case than two hundred words. 
All letters must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the writer, the 
name to be published as evidence of 
good faith and responsibility. The con- 
test will be decided by a vote of the sub 
scribers of the PHRENOLOGICALJ OURNAL 
after the publication of such stories as 
theeditor shall accept. Subscribers will 
please to read the ‘‘ Hits’ with care, and 
on the reception of the December number 
of the JOURNAL write us which of the 
hits are, in their judgment, the best. The 
vote should be sent so as to reach us 
within the present year, and the decision 


will be made Jan. 1, 1892. Address 
communications to Editor Practical 


Phrenology Department, PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, 775 Broadway, New York. 
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HIT NO. 5—A DISGUISE.—In the town 
of Shiply, Yorkshire, England, some fifteen 
years ago, Prof. Hogerty was lecturing and 
he invited the audience to select subjects 
from their midst for examination. A num- 
ber of gentlemen, thinking to trap him, 
selected in advance one of their townsmen, 
and he was to disguise himself in a manner 
known only to himself; the subject proved 
to be one of their best known storekeepers. 
When the subject was invited on the stage, 
a large. rough, half-drunken fellow was 
one of them. No one knew him. The pro- 
fessor commenced his description by say- 
ing, this man’s whole composition is rad- 
ically opposed to his present condition. 

The subject’s wife was in the gallery and 
listened to the description, and remarked to 
her friends that the professor described her 
husband, but as he remained in the store 
so she could attend the lecture, and that 
her husband never was drunk, it could not 
be him. At the close, the professor asked 
the subject if any cne could identify him. 
He pointed to his wife in the gallery, and 
then threw off his disguise, and the whole 
audience appiauded the Professor’s work. 

Lincoln, Neh. WELLES M. MITCHELL. 


HIT NO. 6—A DIAMOND IN THE 
ROUGH.—In an Iowa town, in the year °78, 
several gentlemen cajled at the hall where 
I was receiving. After examining several, 
they said to one man: ‘Bill, have your head 
felt.” ‘ P’shaw!” said Bill, ‘*‘ my old nog- 
gin isn’t worth feelin’,” and he slouched 
into the chair in a very awkward manner, 
and I commenced to take in the situation. 
He was roughly dressed-—mud on his coarse 
boots, a well-worn and dirty overcoat, and 
the collar turned up. His hat, ‘‘ all battered 
and torn,” remained on his head, and there 
was ‘‘hay-seed” in his uncombed hair. 
Altogether, he was anything else than an 
artistic-looking gentleman. But I was there 
to look through his clothes and find the 
man. I took off his hat, brushed back his 
hair, which was fine and soft, and, looking 
him full in the face, I saw a born mechanic 
of the artistic order. Said I, why are you 
dressed this way? you ought to show ele- 
gant taste. You should be an artist, ora 
very fine mechanic. You would excel as a 
machinist or jeweler. After some further 
remarks, one of the other gentlemen intro- 
duced me. He was the leading jeweler of 
the city, and was the maker of the diminu- 
tive steam engine and boiler—-complete in 
all its parts—that was on exhibition at the 
Centennial alongside the mighty Corliss en- 
gine. The whole thing stood on a gold dol- 
lar, and could be run by the steam from a 
few drops of water or a little air. 

U. E. TRAER. 

HIT NO. 7—BY AN AMATEUR.—I was 

on a visit to friends in the country some 
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time ago, and had been in the house but a 
few hours when a neighbor came in and in- 
vited me to go home with him. They were 
strangers to me, so, of course, I said no, I 
could not go. But he would not take a de- 
nial, but begged me to go, and at last said 
he would not go without me. So, rather 
than offend any one, I at last consented. 
When we got to the house I was surprised 
to find it full of young people, and to my 
inquiries they said it was a church choir 
come to practice. They had heard that I 
was expected to visit there about that time. 
They had heard that I knew a little of 
Phrenology. It was Phrenology they wanted 
to practice. And I wasin atrap. Astranger 
in a strange land. But I must stand my 
ground, and so one by one they presented 
themselves for examination. Of one young 
lady I said, this is a wicked head. I would 
not expect such a head in a church choir, 
and went on to show why. And many were 
the hits made, judging by the merriment 
enjoyed at the expense of the one exam- 
ined, and possibly the examiner. She stood 
it as long as she could, then got up, angry, 
saying I was a d—— fool, her own words 
proving the truth of my statements. She 
afterward owned up to a lady friend that it 
was all true, but said I did not do right to 
say it there. She did not belong to the 
choir, and was only a visitor, like myself. 
One young man I picked out as just the 
head for a butcher. Oh, no, that’s just 
where you make your mistake, young man, 
says he. My brother is a butcher now, but 
not me. I examined the brother, a tall, 
slim, narrow-beaded young man. I said, 
this brother of yours could hardly kill a 
calf. But you, with prominent perceptives, 
can see at a glance what, and how, to buy. 
And with large destructiveness you can kill 
every time. The next morning he asked 
me to go for a cutter ride. And, sure 
enough he was going to kill a cow; and has 
since been running a butcher business, buy- 
ing and killing. WwW. W. 
South London, Canada. 


HIT NO 8—In the spring of 1878 I was 
lecturing in Utica, Mich. In a blindfold 
public examination I said to a man, ‘Sir, 
the shape of your head leads me to imagine 
I see you in a clothing store trying to sell a 
shoddy overcoat to a man who is too small 
for thecoat. You pinch up the coat in the 
back so it fits the chest and say, ‘ My friend, 
that coat fits you just right.’ The man says, 
‘the cloth is not good.’ You reply, ‘ My 
friend, look at the quality of that goods ; it 
is good.’” 

The audience was enjoying it hugely, but 
the man under my hand squirmed a little, 
and said, ‘‘ You sthop; I come to see you 
alone,” and then left the stage. 

Several days after he came to my office 
with friends. They all took charts. The 
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man I examined in public said : ‘‘ Meester 
Professor, I vas frait you dell de peeples I 
sheat, and dey come to buy clothes mit me 
no more; dot vas mine peesness. In pees- 
ness, you know, a man got to lie a leedle.” 
GEO. MORRIS. 
179 Elm street, Chicago. 


HIT NO. 9—A HOT TEMPER.--To a 
young man in the city of Altoona, Pa., I said: 
**You are much affected and lifted by 
praise, or downcast by blame, censure and 
disapproval, but with all that you have sharp 
and quick combativeness which, when ex- 
cited, would cause you to be more rough for 
the time being than you afterwards wished 
you had been. 

‘** As an illustration: If you were doing 
some work, and it wouldn't go right, you 
would be apt to force and be rough, break 
things, such as a fork or other articles.” 

He laughed, and said: ‘‘ Yes, I was pitch- 
ing and hauling hay out of the field one 
day: I was ina hurry, and the front horse 
which was the leader in the wagon had a 
fashion of turning around to eat from the 
hay heap. Iran forward and witha stroke 
of the hay-fork hit him so hard that the 
handle broke and flew in three pieces. Just 
as I had the stroke drawn I realized what 
might happen, and I wanted to hold it back, 
but it was too far gone.” 

DANIEL D. STROUP. 

Oriental, Pa. 


HIT NO. 10—NATIONAL TYPE.—Two 
young men called on me for examination, 
one of whom I told that he was German in 
origin, and resembled his mother. He said 
I was right. They bad been friends for 
some time, but the other did not know he 
was German. They thought it strange that 
I could tell. V. G. SPENCER. 


HIT NO. 11—A FIGHTING GIRL.—A 
man and his wife called for examination. 
I told the lady that when young she was 
very quarrelsome and liked to fight. She 


said, ** That’s so.” V. G. SPENCER. 


HIT NO. 12—A WATER FOWL.—A 
young man in the grocery business brought 
his younger brother to me to see what he 
was fitted for, as he conld not prevail upon 
him to come into his business. Seeing 
bibativeness large, also constructiveness, 
form and size, and the vital temperament 
predominating, I advised him to learn ship- 
building. His brother exclaimed, ** Well! 
He has had more whippings for building 
little boats and stealing away to the river 
to sail them than for all other things put 
together.” J. W. RUTTER. 

Philadelphia. 





HIT NO. 13—A QUEER CASE.—A 
young lady, apparently twenty-five years 
old, during an examination, said to me, 
** What can I do ?” 

‘You could be a machinist, could con- 
struct anything from a watch to a locomo- 
tive. What have you done?” 

‘‘T am a machinist. My father taught 
me the trade. I worked with him in the 
shop, and I made man’s wages before I was 
twenty. For years 1 have traveled and set 
up the machinery which the firm has made 
and sold, and instructed persons to run it, 
but there are some things connected with 
the business which are not pleasant for me, 
and i am going to give it up. Now, what 
else ought I to do?” 

‘*Then study medicine by ali means.” 

‘* But where is the money coming from ?” 

‘What have you done with your earnings 
all these years ?” 

‘*T have educated three 
teachers, and now they can 
selves.” 

‘*Look some good wealthy woman in the 
face and tell her what I say, and ask her to 
lend youthe money to carry you through 
the Woman’s Medical College.” 

‘*T would like to see such a woman.” 

At that moment I looked into the reception 
room and saw alady whom I fancied might 
make the loan, and excused myself long 
enough to rehearse the foregoing facts, and 
the lady smiled and said, ‘‘That is very 
singular. I happen to possess a scholarship 
for the college, and I will sell it tothe young 
lady and take pay for it when she can earn 
and spare it after graduation. I had lent to 
the college some money, and when it made 
a payment I said, give me a scholarship for 
the unpaid remainder, and we will call it 
square. Thus I have the scholarship to sel].” 

In ten minutes I returned with the tid- 
ings, and when she left she said she hardly 
knew whether she was in the body or out. 

She graduated in medicine a year ago, 
and now, having proved her claim to suc- 
cess, she is making hosts of friends and 
twice as much income as she ever made in 
the prominent place she occupied in con- 
nection with machinery, and has an honor- 
able, useful, remunerative and life-long 
profession before her. A. B. C. 


sisters to be 
help them- 





HIT NO. 14—W. 8. E. brought his boy 
for examination thirty years ago, and I told 
him he never would make a good mechanic, 
but that he should get an education and be- 
come a preacher of the Gospel. Nothing 
had been said of his history, bui he had 
been in a manufacturing jeweler’s shop for 
two years, and he was so awkward with 
tools that he was worthless. He quitted 
the shop. studied for an education and be- 
came a Methodist minister, and is one of 
the ablest preachers in that commission. 

D. E. J. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


NECESSITY FOR 

T is to be noted at the outset, says 
] Mr. Larkin Duuton in Education, 
that the term Education has three 
principal significations. It is sometimes 
used to mean all those influences that 
are brought to bear upon the child for 
the sake of inducing in him those activi- 
ties that will change him from what he 
is before they are appied to him, to 
what it is intended that he shall become 
as a result of the induced educational 
process. It is sometimes used to desig- 
nate the processes themselves which 
take place in the child, as the result of 
the influences brought to bear upon 
him, for the sake of transforming him 
into what he should become. Again, 
the term stands for the results of the 
processes just mentioned; and these 
results, in the case of any department 
of mental education, involve the three 
elements of knowledge, power to act, 
and tendency to 
action. These results are produced im- 
mediately, not by the influences exerted 
by the educator upon the child, but by 
the child’s own activity. Hence the 
most important signification of the word 
education is that of the activities which 
take place in the child himself, and 
which produce in him the knowledge, 
power, and habits of action that con- 
stitute the difference between the edu- 
cated and the uneducated man. 

So vital, so important, so essential, so 
all embracing are these processes, that 
I regard them as the subject matter of 
the science of education. For, notwith 
standing those old-fashioned 
masters whose main occupation is and 
always has been lesson-hearing, and 
who, therefore, have never investigated 
the science underlying their art; and 


similar subsequent 
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MORAL EDUCATION, 


notwithstanding the opinions of those 
conservative college professors who 
have devoted their lives so closely to the 
development of special lines of thought 
that they have not mastered the scien: e 
which determines the nature and con- 
duct of all educational processes,—not 
to mention those aspiring youths who, 
to obscure their own ignorance, endea- 
to throw discredit on a science 
which they do not wish to take the time 
and trouble to master,—I venture to 
assert that a properly classified and 
systematized knowledge of the activities 
of the child, that are necessary in order 
to produce in him all needed knowledge, 
power, and habits of action, constitutes 
a science. 

The subject matter of that branch of 
the science of education called moral 
education, then, may be defined as those 
activities of the child which are designed 
to give him all the knowledge, power 
and habits of action that will constitute 
him a properly developed and equipped 
moral being. These activities are to be 
studied from all necessary standpoints. 
The most important of these are the fol- 
lowing: (1.) The end of moral educa- 
tion. Before we are qualified to direct 
the pupil we must know whither he is 
to go. (2.) The process itself. We need 
to know just what the pupil must do in 
order to make him what we would have 
him become. (3.) The agents by whom 
the process is to besecured. Upon whom 
is laid the duty of directing the moral 
education of the young? (4.) The means 
by which the result isto be attained. By 
what agency shall the educator affect 
the pupil? (5.) The method of pro- 
cedure. What course shall the edu- 
cator pursue in the use of the means at 


vor 
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his command? These will be considered 
briefly in order. 

The aim of moral education in- 
cludes three elements. The first is 
knowledge. The child is not properly 
educated who does not know that it is 
his duty to seek to promote his own 
bodily health, strength and skill, so as 
to make the body an able and facile 
instrument of the mind. Many chil- 
dren are so brought up that they think 
it right to subject themselves to un- 
healthy conditions, if they choose ; and 
there are still more who do not know 
the relation between temperance, health 
and efficiency. Let every child be taught 
that bodily excess of every sort is as 
wicked as lying or stealing. Let him 
know his duty also in the improvement 
of his mental powers. How many men 
there are who feel no responsibility for 
lack of intellectual vigor. Every child 
should be taught that what he becomes 
physically and mentally depends largely 
upon himself; and furthermore that it 
is his bounden duty to make the most of 
himself. 

He should also be taught his duties to 
his fellow-men. We are in the world 
with others, and from them we are con- 
stantly receiving. Food, clothing, shel- 
ter and all other kinds of material ap- 
pliances for our bodily needs and com- 
fort, are the results of human labor. Is 
it right to receive and not give? Litera- 
ture, music and art, are the products of 
continuous effort. Shall we take and 
give not in return? What a dreary 
world it would be without cheerful con- 
versation. What right, then. has any 
man to hold himself aloof from his 
fellows in morose silence? Is it not the 
duty of every man and of every child to 
make others happy by his smiles and 
cheerful speech? Press home the duty 
of cheerful sociability. Let no child 
grow up without being made to see the 
thousand ways in which he receives 
good from others, and in which he 
ought to return good for good. 

Go beyond this and show him hisduty 


to God in return for blessings bestowed. 
Throw around his conceptions of duty 
to his fellows the sanction of a belief in 
a common origin and acommon destiny. 
Let faith in the fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man make him feel more 
keenly his duty to all the world. 

The second element in the aim of 
moral education is power. Temptations 
to do the wrong often arise. The child 
should have the moral power to resist. 
It is one thing to know the wrong and 
another to be able to avoid it. Oppor- 
tunities to do the right often arise ; but 
it needs power of will to hold one’s self 
continuously to the performance of the 
right. This power should be developed 
from early childhood, so that, when 
occasion comes, the will can hold per- 
sistently to the right course even to the 
very end. 

But a third element is needed. This 
is the habit of right determination and 
action. It is closely related to the second 
element, and indeed implies it, but the 
two are not identical. Adherence to the 
right may cost an effort. This should 
not ordinarily be the case. The habit of 
right conduct should be so fully estab- 
lished that action in accordance with 
the right will be little less than auto- 
matic. A man who hasa hard struggle 
to refrain from theft, whenever an op- 
portunity occurs, is not well educated 
morally. He is not to be trusted. 

We are next to consider the process 
of moral education as it takes place in 
the mind of the child. What must he 
do in order to attain the results just 
sketched? We shall be helped on this 
point by calling to mind two or three of 
the fundamental laws which govern the 
action of the mind. 

And first let us note the fact that the 
mind is made to know primarily by the 
presence to the mind of the things to be 
known. The moral quality of an action 
depends upon the effect intended by the 
doer. Hence the effect of an action must 
be known in order that the action may 
be known as right or wrong. For ex- 
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ample, a child may be innocently en- 
gaged in noisy play, but when the 
mother declares that the noise makes 
her head ache, the child at once recog- 
nizes the action as wrong. The mere 
knowledge of an act done or intended is 
not enough to reveal its moral quality, 
to this must be added a knowledge of its 
effect. Weshould make a clear distinc- 
tion between what is wrong in itself, 
and what is merely prohibited. 

Another principle of universal appli- 
lation in education is that power is de- 
veloped by the action of the individual 
in whom the power is developed. Mus- 
cular power is developed by the action 
of the muscles. Intellectual power results 
from intellectual action, and moral 
power from moral action. Powe: to 
resist the wrong does not result from a 
knowledge of wrong, but from the 
resistance of wrong. Speech, action 
and example, are all useless, so far as 
their effect in developing power is con- 
cerned, unless they arouse the child to 
action. Ifall parents and teachers fully 
realized the force of this law, and had a 
clear conception of the true end of moral 
education, how much less would they 
govern the children, and how much 
more would they strive to induce the chil- 
dren to govern themselves. It is the self- 
determined, the self-directed action of the 
child that makes him strong, and not 
the effort of the tender-hearted parent 
or the strong-minded teacher. 

Another general principle of educa- 
tion is this: the repetition of an action 
produces a tendency to act in a similar 
manner again. If the repetitions of an 
action have been so numerousas to pro- 
duce a very strong tendency to act in 
the same way, this tendency is calleda 
habit. Habits are formed by the repeti- 
tion of similar aciions. Habits some- 
times become so strong that it is impos- 
sible for us to break away from them; 
we are held by them. We acquire the 
habit of making the leiters of the alpha- 
bet according to a particular form, and 
the habit becomes sostrong that we can- 
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not successfully disguise our own hand- 
writing. In like manner we form habits 
of observation, memory, imagination 
and reasoning. The same is true of the 
formation of habitsof moral action. The 
man who always tells the truth, soon 
reaches that state of mind, in which 
there is no temptation to lie. Truth- 
telling has become a habit. Yielding 
to the right motive may become habitual 
through repetition. ‘‘Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it,” is only 
an application of this general principle. 

If children are left to themselves, 
they are not likely to learn all their 
duties, or to practice that self-restraint 
and self-direction necessary for the de- 
velopment of moral power and the 
establishing of correct habits of moral 
action. They need direction in moral edu- 
cation no less than in intellectual. Who 
should constitute the educators in 
morals? The schools are often held 
responsible for this work; but this is 
without justice. The moral character 
of children is partly, often largely, 
formed before they attend school at all ; 
and for this the parents are responsible. 
The first lessons in love, affection, sym- 
pathy, patience, obedience and mutual 
helpfulness are learned in the home, 
and these moral lessons are continued 
at home till long after the end of school 
life. 

Then, too, the members of the special 
society in which the child lives exert a 
strong influence upon his moral charac- 
ter. Society is largely responsible for 
the child’s ideas of honesty, truthful- 
ness, industry, regard for the rights of 
others, and all other forms of social 
virtue ; and it is exceedingly difficult 
for the school to raise these ideas much 
above the level of the social life in which 
the child moves. 

To the moral influence of the home 
and society is to be added that of the 
State. If the laws are just to all alike, 
if they afford protection to the poor and 
the weak as well as to the rich and the 
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powerful, if they require all to contri 
bute according to their ability toward 
the expense of what is done for the com- 
mon weal, and if they punish the 
offenders of high degree no less than the 
meanest, then the State exerts no small 
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influence upon the moral character of 
the young ; while to the extent that the 
laws are unjust, or badly administered, 
does the State exert a degrading moral 
influence The State is an important 
agent in moral education. 


o_-—->-+—___-_-— 


ANSWER THE CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS, 


F course, Hetty Dean, an old maid 

knows all about children,” my 
favored friends retort, when I attempt 
some mild criticism of their parental 
management. But Hetty Dean was not 
born tobe silent, and was born tolove the 
children with all her motherly spinster 
heart. Tosuch a person answering the 
never-endiug questionsof the little ones 
is a keen pleasure, though to many 
parents it seems to be an unmeasured 
annoyance. Whichever way it strikes 
one the habit of patiently and intelli- 
gently answering their questions ought 
to be cultivated, as well as the other 
habit of guiding their minds in sucha 
way that the questions will be well worth 
the answering. Sometimes this is most 
carefully done. 

A boy of seven years was reading in 
acorner of the parlor where his mother 
was in earnest conversation with a gen- 
tleman, her guest for the evening. 
Presently the boy, without looking up 
from his book, asked the meaning of a 
word. The mother instantly excused 
herself to her visitor, leaned over the 
boy and gave the required answer, then, 
seeing that the sentence containing the 
word was somewhat involved, its mean- 
ing hin, ing on a full understanding of 
the word in question, she opened ap un- 
abridged dictionary, bade her son read 
the definition carefully, and afterward 
explaining tne sentence to the boy’s per- 
fect understanding. Asshe resumed her 
seat she apologized for the interruption 
to their conversation, and her guest, 
who had been an eminent teacher for 
many years, earnestly responded : 

‘‘No apology is necessary, madam, 
and I must be allowed to express my 


unqualified delight in this little inci- 
dent. The time to answer a child’s 
question is when he asks it, and while 
his mind is open to receive information. 
Your son will probably never forget the 
definition of that word. If parents 
would take the trouble to answer their 
children’s questions promptly and intel- 
ligently they would be invaluable coad- 
jutors to those who have the education 
of the world’s boys and girls in their 
charge. ” 

Now that is very good authority, 
though it does sound a little pompous, 
and though it was the opinion of a very 
elderly bachelor! But the father of this 
age is either busy with his newspaper, 
or in a hurry to go to his office, and the 
mother is distracted with a hundred 
things that must have her attention 
immediately, so the small seeker after 
knowledge is put off to a convenient 
moment. Whenthe moment comes the 
question is forgotten, or, as might hap- 
pen one timein fifty, if the mother re- 
members and tries toreawaken interest 
in the childish mind, it is usually labor 
lost. The little thoughts are in other 
channels and the business of his world 
is not to be slighted. So the good seed 
does not get sown, or, if scattered willy, 
willy does not fall where it can ever 
germinate. 

Still the persistent little creatures go 
on asking their questions in sprte of 
neglect and indifference. The best 
formed plans cannot prevent them. A 
young couple who sympathise with the 
agnosticism of the day determined be 
forehand that their child should not be 
taught the old ideas of creation, God, 
and immortality, and friends, servants, 
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and themselves were on guard against 
these topics of conversation. Their 
little girl when under four years of age 
was fond of having her mother make 
pencil sketches of her toys, her pets, and 
the animals she saw in the park. One 
day when more than usually delighted 
with these pictures she suddenly paused 
in her glee and confronted her mother 
with this astounding question : 

‘‘Mamma, who marked me with a 
pencil and made me?” 

‘‘Great Scott!” exclaimed her father, 
on hearing of it, ‘‘ who put that into the 
child’s head ?” 

The spirit of inquiry is unalterably 
‘*put” into the children’s heads, and 
what shall we do about it? How such 
a question as the above shall be an- 
swered is determined solely by the 
parents’ private opinion the point in- 
sisted on being that it shall be answered 
promptly, and truthfully, according to 
his light. 

To insist on truthfulness would be an 
impertinence in some cases, but alas! 
not in all cases; and in fact my obser- 
vation gives the majority to the latter. 
People are so universally careless in 
what they say to children, or they wish 


to save the poetry of life to them atthe 
sacrifice of truth. That was the mother’s 
idea, who, when her little girl asked if 
Santa Claus was real, unliesitatingly 
told her he was. So the child got the 
idea fixed in her small brain that the 
little old man of the pictures in fur coat, 
top boots and a sleigh, with a dozen 
reindeers, was a real person cantering 
over roofsand tumbling down chimneys. 
What will she think of mamma when 
she finds the truth as she must before 
she is many yearsolder. Mammamight 
have told her the sweet old stories of 
Santa Claus as stories, and then an- 
swered her question by telling her that 
papa, mamma, the grandparents, and 
all the aunts and uncles did their best 
every Christmas to serve her as well as 
the funny little old man of the stories did 
for the children of the stories. She 
would have missed none of the poetry of 
the season and—well, J should not want 
my child ever to look at me with the pure 
eyes of an accusing angel, it would turn 
all the poetry of my life into the dullest 
of prose. When they come to Aunt 
Hetty with their questions they will get 
a very close approximation to the truth, 
—as truth isrevealedtoher. 8. E. B. 





MISS BRIDGMAN AT 


. )METIME before her death Laura 
h Bridgman was taken to a Boston 
kindergarten, and the circumstances of 
her visit were sketched in the following 
interesting manner: 

Each child was presented in turn, and 
a little conversation carried on in the 


— 


sign language through Miss Bridgman’s 
most skilful interpreter. The little things 
looked so pleased to have their collars 
and pins and ribbons examined by the 
gentle hands. Especially glad was one 
small boy, whose pin was in the form of 
a hatchet, when Miss Bridgman said : 

‘“*This must be General Washington.” 

Another boy's watch created great in- 
terest. 

‘*Can he take care of it?” she asked. 


A KINDERGARTEN. 

“7.” 

‘ Can he tell the time ?” 

“Te.” 

‘‘He must be a very manly boy. Was 

a present ?”’ 

ast Shs 

‘*And mine was a present, too,” and 
her own watch was shown, which has 
no glass over the face, so she can feel 
the hands to tell the hour. When little 
Percy was presented, she asked : 

‘*Ts he English ?” showing an associa- 
tion with the name. 

The children were set to work arrang- 
ing small wooden triangles into various 
designs, and the outlines of each pattern 
were followed by the delicate fingers 
which serve for eyes, and ears, and 
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voice The tables were put away and a 
line of soldiers formed. 

‘*The children are stirring,” said Miss 
Bridgman, as they began to march. 

Some animal crackers were given Miss 
Bridgman to feel of, and great was the 
astonishment of the little company as 
she ‘‘guessed” correctly. A rather 
clumsy sheep was something of a puzzle, 
but at last came the question, ‘‘Is it a 
sheep !” 

With loving care Miss Bridgman had 
brought the children some apple blossoms 


[June 


which were gathered from the trees on 
the land purchased for the proposed 
kindergarten for the blind—a project 
which nobody has more at heart than 
this trebly shadowed woman. The fra- 
grance of a bunch of heliotrope called 
forth a real cry of delight from her lips, 
and the sewing cards and woven paper 
mats showered upon her by the tiny 
makers were smoothed and handled with 
greatest tenderness. Of one she said, 
‘*Tt feels like satin.” It was a day and 
presence the little ones will never forget. 


2+ 


TO INCULUATE 


T the recent convention of the 

Woman's Christian Temperance 

Union held at Atlanta, Miss Willard 
said : 

The supreme object of the W.C. T. 
U. is to elevate the home and protect its 
members, one and all—the stronger 
from legalized temptation, the gentler 
from oppression. 

I suggest a pledge that the boys and 
girls ‘‘ will not do, say or listen to any- 
thing they could not tell to mamma.” 
One of our women writes: ‘* This prom- 
ise has been a wall of defence to my 
children all through their school-life, 
and the habit of confidence thus formed 
is not easily broken.” I believe we can 
place this pledge in the hands of pri- 
mary teachers to excellent advantage. 
The White Cross and White Shield 
pledges are now well known among us, 
and are kept in stock at headquarters 
with all the leaflets necessary to a full 
understanding of the work, and sugges- 
tions for mothers who would gladly talk 
with their children about personal 
purity, but hesitate for lack of language. 

One of the best methods of protecting 
our children in public schools from evil 
habits is to induce the wives or mothers 
of the men who form the board of edu- 
cation, or the women who may be on 
such boards in common wealths of great 
liberality of sentiment, to use such an 
influence as shall result in a course of 


PURE HABITS. 


lectures from clergymen and physicians 
(who would undoubtedly give their work 
gratuitously) once a month, in the in- 
terest of boys from ten years old and 
upward. These lectures would of 
course be extempore and in simple 
language, accompanied perhaps by liter- 
ature of the best class. This method 
seems to us aitogether practicable and 
reputable, and we earnestly desire that 
good women should note the suggestion 
and doallin their power to carry out its 
provisions. 





JUST LIKE THEM BOTH, 
“ His mother’s eyes, his mother’s brow, 
His mother’s lips ’tis plain to see,” 
‘* He is his father’s self again,” 
That is what people say to me. 


I wonder which of them is wrong! 
For how can both of them be right! 

Could one small boy be like the two, 
If he should try with all his might ? 


Like papa? If I ever grow 
To be as strong and tall as he, 
How learned, and how brave and true 
And generous I ought to be. 


And mamma—gentle, loving, kind, 
And sweet and beautiful and good— 
Of course a boy would like to be, 
Well, something like her, if he could. 


So, if I should begin to-day 
And do the very best I can, 
Perhaps what people say to me, 
May turn out true when I’m a man. 
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THE NEW YORK VEGETARIAN SOCIETY, 


VEGETARIAN SOCIETY has 

been organized in New York 
with Mrs. Le Favre (an author and lec- 
turer) as President; Mrs. Kitching (a 
student of Moral Philosophy) as Vice- 
President; Mr. H. D. Hooker (of the 
good old colonial Hooker family) as 
Recording Secretary ; Miss Kitching (a 
linguist) as Corresponding Secretary ; 
Dr. Gebhardt (a German chemist) as 
Treasurer; and Miss Brown as Libra- 
rian. Monday evening, April 13, the 
Society held its second meeting. After 
the routine business had been transacted, 
the guests of the Society were introduced 
and spoke in the following order: Rev. 
H.S. Clubb. of Philadelphia, who is 
President of the Vegetarian Society of 
America and editor of Food, Home and 
Garden ; Mrs. Imogene Fales, a widow 
lady, who is giving her time to the ser- 
vice of humanity, and is well known as 
President of the American Sociological 
Society ; and Pundit Norayan Hem- 
chandra, of Bombay, India, who has 
written many valuable books upon 
moral topics in his own language. 

After the speeches the meeting was 
resolved into a sociable and vege- 
tarianism was discussed over’ the 
chocolate cup. These rosy, festive 
cerialo-Fruitarians adjourned to meet 
again the following Monday evening at 
their headquarters, 154 West Fifteenth 
street. 





REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
VEGETARIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
In the course of his remarks at the 

above mentioned meeting Mr. Clubb 

said : 

The Vegetarian Society of America 
consists of members scattered all over 
the country, and they could only occa- 
sionally be brought face to face, when 
the touch of the hand and mutual recog 
nition would inspire renewed confidence 
in the success of a cause from which so 
many are enjoying increased health and 
happiness. I could not forget that 
this was the 13th of April, the anniver 
sary of a day that was the saddest in 
American history, the day when’ that 
great and good man, Abraham Lincoln 
was stricken down by the hand of the 
assassin. Thisevent might well form a 
text for the reformer. Why is it that 
children are so addicted to killing birds 
and animals in sport? A practice thus 
acquired in youth might and did easily 
grow by natural and easy transition 
into a love of military glory and the 
slaying of his fellow man, and in cases 
like that just mentioned to assassination 
itself. How is it that the literature for 
the instruction and amusement of youth 
is filled with narratives and pictures of 
killing, in sport, the creatures that an 
infinite and kindly Father has created, 
and over which He extends His tender 
care? It must bea part of the influence 
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which the custom of eating the flesh of 
animals exerts and apparently justifies. 
But a still worse effect of this habit is to 
cause a stimulation of the passional na- 
ture resulting in those irregularities of 
life in children and youth which cause 
so much concern to parents and teachers. 
Mothers little think what a harvest of 
trouble they will reap from supplying 
their children with stimulating food. 
We all remember the beautiful words of 
Abraham Lincoln: ‘‘ With charity to- 
ward all and malice toward none,” and 
in the spirit thus inculcated desire to 
treat those who still write under the 
mistaken influence of past habits. Mrs. 
Bayard Taylor, a lady whom we all re- 
spect on account of her connection 
with her late husband, is now engaged 
in writing a series of letters in the New 
York Tribune, in which she declares 
the flesh of animals to be the best food, 
and gives special directions for keeping 
it, according to its character and the sea- 
son of the year, from one to fourteen 
days, or until decomposition has com- 
menced so as to ‘‘ make it tender.” This 
lady is recommending the wives and 
mothers of America to feed their hus- 
bands and children on food in which 
decomposition has made considerable 
progress toward the rendering it putrid. 
If this good lady had studied the subject 
from the present light of science she 
would have discovered that even flesh 
meat and the flesh of healthy animals 
contain, from the depuration constantly 
going on in all animal bodies, poisonous 
e‘ements that are rapidly increased 
every day the body is kept after slaugh- 
tering, and these elements are so poi- 
sonous that if they come in contact with 
the arterial circulation, blood poisoning 
ensues with usually fatal results. 

The London Lancet gives an analysis 
of beef tea showing that it contains 
uric acid and is in fact a similar fluid to 
that which is eliminated through the 
kidneys. That it has a very small pro- 
portion of nutriment. And yet Mrs. 
Taylor gives special directions for ex- 
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tracting this ‘juice of meat,” under the 
delusion that it contains the most essen- 
tial nourishment for man. It has been 
found by experiment that dogs fed on 
beef tea died sooner than those fed on 
water only. 

All this is true in regard to the flesh of 
healthy animals, but when the animals 
are diseased as they are from the treat- 
ment they receive prior to being slaugh- 
tered: shut up in noisome pens; conveyed 
in disease-infected railway cars and 
driven to madness by savage dogs, and 
men with sharp goads; the blood boil- 
ing with rage at the inhumanity inflicted 
upon them, what can be expected to 
be tne condition of their flesh when 
slaughtered? The flesh of these crea- 
tures is necessarily loaded with disease 
germs which in most cases would prove 
fatal were it not for the butcher's knife. 
Such material taken as food, being highly 
poisonous, is stimulating and inflamma- 
tory in producing an unnatural condition 
of the blood, which excites the nervous 
system and thereby the animal propen- 
sities in man with all those direful con- 
sequences already referred to. 

This is why abstinence from flesh is 
claimed to be essential to all those re- 
forms that depend on the control of the 
passional nature of man. Train chil- 
dren so as to avoid these abnormal con- 
ditions, and it is found they become 
easily controlled by reason, judgment 
and the higher nature which is best de- 
veloped under the gentle influence of a 
pure and healthful diet of fruit and 
cereals. 


——_——__—__ > oe 


Hot WaTER FOR THE PEOPLE. — IN 
health and in sickness hot water is 
one of the best of helps. Evidently the 
French appreciate this at the highest, 
for they have adopted the slot machine 
to supply the people with it. In Paris 
they now have stands in the streets, a 
faucet projects from the structure, and 
under it is a place to set a pail. Near 
the faucet is a slot, large enough to 
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admit acopper five centime piece, and 
beside the slot is a button. To use the 
apparatus, a pail is set in the appro- 
priate place, a five centime piece, equiva- 
lentin size and value to the old-fashioned 
copper cent, is dropped into the slot, and 
the button is pushed ; whereupon a jet 
of steaming hot water issues from the 
faucet, and runs until nine quarts have 
been delivered, when it stops. It may 
be imagined that in a district thickly 
settled with poor families, the cost of hot 
water so obtained is much less than it 
would be if a fire were kept in the cook- 
ing stove to heat it, and the house- 
keepers who would otherwise have to 
do their washing with cold water must 
bless the inventor. ‘Lhe apparatus has, 
however, another use. It is the custom 
in Paris for hackmen to keep ‘ bouil- 
lottes,” or cans of hot water, in their 
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carriages in cold weather, to warm the 
feet of their patrons, and it is often 
troublesome and expensive for them to 
get the water renewed as it cools. By 
means of the new kiosks, the bouillottes 
may be replenished with the smallest 
trouble and expense, to the great benefit 
of thedrivers. Theinterior of the kiosk 
is partly occupied by a coil of pipe, 
within which is a gas burner, for heat 
ing water rapidly. The coil communi- 
cates with the city water supply, so that 
the water drawn through is always 
fresh. The gas is not wasted by being 
kept burning all the time, but is lighted 
by the pressing of the button, which also 
opens the faucet, and the automatic 
closing of the faucet, and turning off 
the gas, after the pailful of water has 
been delivered, are effected by simple 
devices. 


a -§ Groupe 


SIMPLE TREATMENT 


HE following suggestions are de 
signed as a reply to several cor- 
respondents who have read the articles 
on the nature of catarrh that have been 
published and are anxious to find relief 
in such treatment as they can safely em- 
ploy at home. 

I have indicated with considerable 
emphasis in my remarks on the treat- 
ment that cleanliness is of the highest 
importance. The nasal passages must 
be carefully relieved of the hardened 
exudation that has accumulated and ob 
structs breathing. In doing this bland 
unirritating solutions should be applied, 
either by a spraying syringe or soft 
spouge. The spray is of course more 
efficient in softening the scabby accumu- 
atio n, and in the hands of one who has 
had a little practice is not likely to do 
any harm to the higher sensitive mem- 
brane. 

It is best for the patient. to have a phy- 
sician treat him two or three times, and 
thus he will receive practical lessons on 
the subiect that will be more helpful 
than a dozen pages of verbal explana- 


OF NASAL CATARRH. 


tion. Having learned how to use the 
syringe and make the applications he 
can instruct some member of his family 
or a friend to assist in doing what he can 
not do for himself. 

To be thorough in cleaning out the 
nostrils a nose speculum is necessary. 
A physician would also require a head 
mirror so that he could illuminate the 
interior of the nose, and if there were 
trouble in the post nasal region a throat 
mirror would be necessary. These in- 
struments cost several dollars, and with 
the thought of them most people troubled 
with catarrh associate the necessity of 
professional treatment. Yet we know 
persons who have learned to treat their 
own noses with as much skill as the 
average physician. Any one, certainly, 
who has the mechanical skill to use the 
tools of the carpenter can readily learn 
to use the simple apparatus mentioned 
above. 

I should advise some study of the 
anatomy of the mouth and nose, so that 
the treatment shall be with intelligence 
as regards the relation of the nasal chan- 
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nels to the structure of the nose itself 
and to the throat, larynx, cesophagus 
and those openings to the ear that are so 
often implicated in catarrhal disease, 
the Eustachian tubes. Careless treat- 
ment, especially when the duching 
syringe is used, may drive some of the 
morbid exudations from the nasal or 
post nasal membrane into one of the 
Eustachian tubes and set up a trouble- 
some and even dangerous inflammation 
of the middle car. Thus in part many 
cases of otitis media originate. 

A good solution for washing out the 
nose is composed of Borate of Soda (or 
Borax) and Bicarbonate of Soda, each 
one part, Listerine two parts and water 
sixteen parts. - As a substitute for Lis- 
tevine the new antiseptic fluid called 
Katharmon is excellent. This solution 
should be warmed to about 100 degrees 
Fah., and thoroughly sprayed over the 
diseased surfaces. A good deal of the 
hardened and viscid scales will be de 
tached by the spray, but the removal of 
all the adherent matter in an old case 
will usually require a probe, to which 
a pledget of cotton is attached. The 
speculum and mirror here come into 
play, for without them thoroughness is 
impossible. A simple case of inflamma- 
tion of the membrane with little obstruc- 
tion of breathing may require only 
spraying with the solution twice a day, 
say morning and night, for awhile, and 
no instrument besides a syringe be re- 
quired. 

Dobell’s solution, an alkaline mixture 
of similar character to that already 
given is used by many nose and throat 
specialists. It can be obtained readily 
of the druggist and applied in the same 
way. Old cases require extended treat- 
ment, especially if there be much hyper- 
trophy of the membrane, and for a 
method of procedure the following 
seems to me to have a general appli- 
cation. First. Syringe and cleanse 
the nostrils with a solution of warm 
water and milk in equal parts to which 
a little common salt or sodium bicarb- 
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onate in the proportion of a teaspoon- 
ful of the alkali to a pint of the liquid— 
is added. Second. Apply either of the 
following mixture also spraying— 

Beech Bark Creasote, 2 drops. 

Extract Pinus, Canadensis, 14 drachm, 

Glycerine +4 drachm, or, 

Menthol, 10 grains, 

Liquid Albolene, 1 ounce. 

The latter may prove more grateful 
in after effect, and has a stimulating 
effect. Encalyptol has a similar prop- 
erty with Menthol, being antiseptic as 
well as a vaso-motor excitant. 

This procedure should be repeated 
every day for some time, and then three 
times a week, twice a week, once a week, 
as the patient experiences improvement. 
The application of the mentholized sol- 
ution may reduce a_ hypertrophied 
membrane and render breathing that 
was previously difficult or impossible 
comfortably free. I consider menthol 
excellent also for inhalation in common 
colds. 

It has been shown that mouth breath- 
ing leads to catarrhal trouble—and that 
the inveterate mouth breather usually 
suffers with chronic catarrh of the 
pharynx and post-nasal area, and may 
have trouble with his larynx and bron- 
chial tubes because of the extension of 
the disease downward. Mouth breathing 
may be simply an acquired habit ; there 
being no trouble with the nose at the 
beginning, but in time because of dis- 
ease the nasal passages become altered 
and incompetent to perform their nor- 
mal function. The condition of the 
nose should be ascertained in the begin- 
ning of treatment, and if obstructions 
exist that render it impossible for the 
satarrhal patient to breathe freely 
through the nostrils they should be re 
moved. A word of caution is in place 
here that the surgery of the nose should 
be of that conservative order that does 
not destroy the physiological function 
of the nose’ The work done by a rhi- 
nologist might be so thorough that too 
free and direct an opening is made into 
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the pharynx and the effect of mouth 
breathing is continued; the nostrils 
no longer doing the duty assigned them 
by nature, viz: to warm and filter the 
air as it flows inward. We have seen 
nasa! openings of which the natural ir- 
regularity was entirely lost by removal 
of membrane and considerable parts of 
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the lower and middle turbinated bones. 
Repeated applications of caustic or other 
agents had impaired the membrane so 
that its hair producing power was lost 
and an examination showed that cicatri- 
cial tissue had for the most replaced the 
natural membrane. 
H. S. D. 





WATER TREATMENT 


HE latest observations in this line 
confirm all that is claimed for 
water by the educated hygienists. Re- 
ferring to its application in Germany, 
the London Lancet speaks of tests made 
by Dr. Josias and reported to the Societe 
des Hospitaux. During the years 1888 
and 1889 thirty-six cases of typhoid fever 
were treated by cold baths—that is to 
say, with water at 18 degrees C. (6444 
degrees Fah.), repeating these every 
three hours. Of thirty-six cases the ex- 
perimenter obtained thirty three recov- 
eries. Drs. Renoy and Richard who, 
on their side, had followed this method, 
obtained one hundred and three recov- 
eries out of one hundred and eight cases. 
Dr. Merklen, on the other hand, in a re- 
port on the mortality caused by typhoid 
fever in the hospitals of Paris, showed 
that this mortality fluctuated between 
fourteen and fifteen per cent. In 
another report by Dr. Sorel, the author 
stated that out of one hundred and five 
cases of typhoid fever, he obtained one 
hundred recoveries, and five cases 
proved fatal. The treatment consisted 
in prescribing the sulphate of quinine 
associated with the salicylate of soda. 
Some of the patients had taken baths, 
but rather warm than cold, 

Dr. Sorel does not believe that in 
present circumstances the superiority of 
cold baths is sufficiently well established 
to make a method of treatment obliga- 
tory in the French army, as itis in the 
Germanarmy. A French critic, writing 
on the cold-water system of the treat- 
ment of typhoid fever in Germany, 
gives the following statistics, drawn up 





IN TYPHOID FEVER. 


by Dr. Longuet, relative to the German 
army, which may be found interesting 
here. In 1865, out of 2,500 typhoid pa- 
tients, there were from 500 to 700 deaths. 
From 1882 to 1884, the number of pa- 
tients was nearly identical ; but thanks 
to the application of the cold baths, the 
deaths among the soldiers amounted on 
the one hand to 221, and to 183 0n the 
other. Since then the diminution of the 
mortality was slow, constant, and ma- 
thematical, according as the cold-water 
system extended. From twenty four 
per cent. in 1865, the mortality fell to 
eleven per cent. in 1876. In 1883 it was 
not more than nine per cent. These 
figures were thought by the writer to be 
conclusive on the subject, and he asked 
why the French were obstinate and re- 
mained behind in this matter. 

We might add that it seems strange 
that with such a marked superiority 
over the drug method the water treat- 
ment is not more general in_ this 
country. 
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SITTING ON THE Foot.—Who has not 
seen this practice, on the part of girls 
and even mature women who by nature 
and education should know better. A 
contemporary in speaking of it says: 

Once they acquire this trick it becomes 
second nature, and they develop into 
such experts that they find but little 
trouble in arranging for themselves this, 
to them, most comfortable perch, even 
when in the most public places. With 
a cunning twist of the body and a little 
side switch of the skirts they can accom- 
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plish the feat under the nose of an ardent 
admirer without in any way arousing 
his suspicions. It is not graceful, but if 
the young woman is a small specimen of 
humanity she curls herself up in a kit- 
tenish sort of a way and with a little air 
of such perfect content that one has not 
the hardness of heart to deliver her a 
lecture upon the subject. This habit 
once fixed is apt to follow one down to 
old age. I met not long ago a charm- 
ingly refined old lady who laughingly 
told me that she had never been able to 
break herself of this habit, and really 
she could perform the feat of sitting on 
her foot with all the ease of a girl of 
sixteen. 

Sometimes- the consequences are 
rather disastrous. Not, perhaps, as 
much now as in the days of hoop skirts, 
when results most embarrassing were 


{J une 
apt toensue. A funny story was told 
me the other day by a lady friend who 
became the victim of her own folly. ‘It 
was,” she said, ‘‘in the days when the 
small steel skirt was an important part 
of woman’s attire that I took my seat in 
a horse car, and, without a moment’s 
thought, deftly curled up one foot be- 
neath me. When I arrived at my desti- 
nation I signaled the conductor to stop 
the car and attempted to rise, but found 
that my foot had become entangled in 
one of the steels of the wretched skirt. 
What to doI did not know, but finally, 
finding that I was becoming a target for 
all the eyes in the car, I concluded to 
ride on, not daring to make a second 
move until I reached the stables. I am 
sure,” she added, ‘‘that from that day to 
this I never attempted to sit on my, 
foot.” 


<i 
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EXERCISES FOR 


F the temperature of the room be as 
high as 55 degrees to 60 degrees, 
most persons can leave the bed and lie 
upon the floor. If the temperature be 
too low, these exercises may be taken in 
bed, though the floor is best. Lie upon 
the back and lift the right arm to the 
perpendicular, then moving it toward 
the left describe a circle with the hand 
ten times in succession. Then drop the 
hand slowly down, and after taking 
several full breaths raise it again and 
make the same number of circles as 
before, but this time toward the right. 
Now after another interval of deep 
breathing raise the left arm and go 
through the same exercise with it. 

Leg motions are made also by raising 
the leg toward the perpendicular and 
dropping it slowly. The same rules as 
toorder of movement and of breathing 
are to be followed for the legs as for 
the arms, only that the arms make twice 
ten, the legs once ten apiece. If this 
does not prove sufficient draw the feet 
up close to the body and raise the hips 
so as to make an incline from the knees 


INDUCING SLEEP. 


to the shoulders, and do this ten times. 
Any or all of these exercises may be 
repeated according to convenience, but 
good judgment should be employed in 
using them, especially by weak persons. 
Exercises under the bedclothes may 
be used with good effect when it is too 
cold to throw them off. Lying on one 
side make motions as if walking with 
the upper leg then turning over and re- 
peat the action with the other. Other 
and very gentle motions will sometimes 
be all that is required in some cases. If a 
person is feeble the exercises may be ad- 
ministered by an attendant. In my own 
case which has been a very obstinate one 
of insomnia, this method has proved of 
great benefit and bids fair to cure the 
habit wholly. I have used the system 
over a year and itis very rare now, that 
there is occasion to use it. It has never 
failed in asingle instance, to bring sleep 
to me, when I have used the arm exer- 
cises but a short time, the leg motions 
being found sufficient and best, because 
more efficient in drawing tre blood from 
the head. R. F. 8. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





A Railroad on Tree Tops.—In 
Sonoma county, Cal., there exists an origi- 
nal piece of railroad engineering and build- 
ing that is not to be found in the books. In 
the upper part of that county, near the 
coast, may be seen an actual railroad bed 
on tree tops. Between the Clipper Mills 
and Stuart Point, where the road crosses a 
deep ravine, the trees are sawed off on a 
level with the surrounding hills, and the 
timbers and ties laid on the stumps. In the 
center of the ravine mentioned two huge 
red wood trees, standing side by side, form 
a substantial support. These giants have 
been lopped off seventy-five feet above the 
bed of the creek. This natural tree bridge 
is considered one of the wonders of the 
Golden State, and for safety and security is 
all that may be desired. 


Variations of the Magnetic 
Needle.—Why the magnetic needle points 
northward has never been satisfactorily de- 
termined, but what puzzles the scientist 
most is its persistent variation for different 
localities. By observations in Paris it was 
found that in 1681 the magnetic needle 
varied two degrees and thirty minutes to the 
west ; in 1865, less than two hundred years 
later, eighteen degrees and thirty minutes 
to the west. In London, between 1580 
and 1692, the needle varied from ten de- 
grees, fifteen minutes east, to six degrees 
west. In Dakota the average variation is 
thirteen degrees and thirty minutes east; in 
Minnesota eleven degrees east, while in 
Montana it is twenty degrees east. It does 
not point due north except in a few locali- 
ties, and at no place does it continue to 
point with a given angular distance from 
the north for any stated length of time. In 
many places it changes regularly, annually, 
diurnally, and hourly, and is, besides, 
further subject to fluctuations reducible to 
no method of tabulation. In the vicinity of 
iron, in any shape, or of magnetic sands, it 
is deflected toward the material attracting 
it. The needle has been known to vary five 
degrees in a distance of one mile, and one 
degree and thirty minutes in two hours 
when left stationary in a certain locality. 





Rosario.—Argentine Republic. 
—Rosario is a vast business town, laid out 
geometrically, with straight streets and 
blocks of uniform dimensions, and situated 
on a plateau commanding the Parana River. 
The situation is admirable, and the city is 
certainly destined to become one of the 
finest in South America. At present, how- 
ever, itis a doleful place for tourists, who 
require only a few hours to visit the plaza 
and the public buildings, and to stroll 
through the principal streets, where there 
are some fine shops and handsome business 
blocks. On one side of the plaza is a large 
church, whose white dome and towers are 
conspicuous from afar, but when you ap- 
proach you find that the dome and towers 
are the only parts of the building yet com- 
pleted; the rest of the edifice is rough brick, 
which, as I was informed, has been waiting 
for its stucco facing for the past eight years. 
But in Rosario nobody cares for churches; 
itis a city of business men, and particu- 
larly a city of young men, who, after office 
hours, find distraction inclubs, bar-rooms, 
immense cafes, and billiard saloons. Such 
cstablishments seem to be peculiarly fre- 
quent in this town. The Port of Rosario, 
on the Parana River, is at present in a terri- 
ble state of disorder, but from morning 
until night there is a din of pile-driving and 
dredging, and in the course of a year or two 
we may expect to see there a fine line of 
quays. Meanwhile the quantity of ships 
anchored in the river, or lying alongside the 
warehouses and wharves, bear witness to 
the commercial activity of the town. Rosa- 
rio is the natural port of the provinces of 
the interior of the republic, Santa Fe, Cor- 
doba, Tucuman, Santiago, Salta, and Jujuy, 
with which it is in direct railway connec- 
tion. In course of time, too, railways will 
place it in communication with Bolivia and 
Chili. About the great future of Rosario 
there can be no doubt. Even now, although 
its population is only a little over 50,000, 
the vast extent of the city, its business 
ardor, the shipping in its port—including 
vessels of the Messageries Maritimes, the 
Chargeurs Reunis, and Lamport and Holt, 
that come directly from Bordeaux, Havre, 
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Antwerp, and Liverpool—impress one with 
the present importance and the greater 
future of this modern and thoroughly Eu- 
ropean city.—Harper’s Magazine. 


Destroy the Weeds.—The utter 
waste occasioned by weeds is never more 
thoroughly exemplified than in a dry time. 
We often hear it said that no one can afford 
to raise weeds—that they feed on the nutri- 
tion which would otherwise go to more use- 
ful plants. But it is not only the matter of 
plant food that weeds appropriate but drink 
also. Who has not noticed a full field of 
corn, for instance, which from a little neg- 
lect in a dry time had been allowed to be- 
come run away with a crop of weeds, while 
another, only separated from it, it may be, 
by a line of fence, had been kept clear of 
weeds—the owner understanding the im- 
portance of keeping down the weeds, had 
evidently practiced it. How luxuriantly 
the leaves of the corn in the latter were ex- 
panded, while those in the former were 
twisted up, showing that the plants had re 
ceived a check from which it was impossi-. 
ble for them to recover. The quality of the 
land was the same; then why the difference 
in the appearancé of the crops? Simply 
because the weeds in ‘one place had teen 
completely subdued (not one was allowed 
to raise its head), consequently the leaves 
of the corn plants kept green and vigorous, 
showing the crop to have had al] the mois- 
ture it required. And soit bad. The land 
here had nothing to do but furnish moisture 
to the corn plants, while in the other case 
it had to supply the weeds with moisture 
as well. So that we see that it is not only 
what the weeds eat, but what they drink, 
that robs the farmer of his due rewards. 


Rust may be removed from finely pol- 
ished steel without, injury to the surface by 
cleaning the article with a mixture of ten 
parts of tin putty, eight of prepared buck’s 
horn and twenty-five of alcohol, and then 
rubbing with soft blotting paper. 


A Late Discovery of Prehis- 
toric Relies.—Year by year fresh traces 
of the earth’s early inhabitants are being 
revealed. One of the most important of 
recent discoveries is that of M. Armand Vire, 
who, in a valley through which runs the 


Lunain river, has come aeross the remains 
of at least ten prehistoric settlements. The 
immense quantity of flint implements and 
refuse at one place, near the village of Lor- 
rez-le-Bocage, some sixty miles south of 
Paris, seems to justify the conclusion that 
here must have been located a prehistoric 
manufacturing village where the flint was 
worked into the various shapes used by the 
primitive people of the early Stone Age. 
Some of the implements are of types hitherto 
unknown to science, including very smal) 
hatchets, which are supposed to have been 
funeral or votive offerings, and flint hooks 
from one to three inches long, the smaller 
probably having been designed as fish 
hooks. 


A Frozen Spot.—For many years 
scientists have been perplexed over the phe- 
nomenon of a certain well at Yakutsk, Si- 
beria. As long ago as 1828, a Russian mer- 
chant began to sink this noted well, and 
after working on itfor three years, gave it 
up, having at that time sunk it to a depth of 
thirty feet without getting through the 
frozen ground. He communicated these 
facts to the Russian Academy of Science, 
who sent men to take charge of the dig- 
ging operations at the wonderful well. 
These scientific gentlemen toiled away at 
their work for several years, but at 
last abandoned it when a _ depth 
of three hundred and eighty-two feet 
had been reached, with the earth stil] 
frozen as hard as a rock. In 1844 the 
Academy had the temperature of the soil at 
the sides of the well taken at various 
depths. From the data thus obtained they 
came to the startling conclusion that the 
ground was frozen to a depth exceeding six 
hundred feet. 

Although it is known to meteorologists 
that the pole of the lowest known tempera- 
ture isin that region of Siberia, it is con- 
ceded that not even that rigorous climate 
could force frost to such a great depth 
below the surface. After figuring on the 
subject for over a quarter of a century, 
geologists have at last come to the conclu- 
sion that the great frozen valley of the Lena 
river was deposited frozen just as it is 
found to-day, during the great grinding up 
era of the glacial epoch. — Mechanical 
News. 
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NEW YORK, 
June, 1891. 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION, 

THE world of thought fully recognizes 
the composite structure of mind—and in 
a general way the necessity of education 
for the development of faculty into har- 
monious and efficient action. We say 
in a general way this necessity of educa- 
tion is recognized, for in practice the 
methods employed by teachers and 
parents have but a partial application. 
It is the intellect that receives ‘the chief 
attention. The text books, the discus- 
sions among those learned in psychology, 
the routine of the school room, the pro- 
founder interest of the home guardian 
relate to the development of that divi- 
sion of human faculties that concern 
sense perception, reasoning on the nature 
and use of the objects of sense, and the 
application of physical instrumentalities 
to the attainment of certain material 
results. 

Children have one leading object set 
before them at home and at school, viz., 
an independent position, the meaning of 
which is the possession of so much money 
or property that will place them above 
the necessity of labor and command the 
respect of society. With this object 
clearly in view habits are inculcated 
that exercise constantly those faculties 
that consider the conventional uses of 


things, that estimate the material values 
of the products of nature and industry, 
and discriminate the results of effort 
on the side of their essential quality and 
application. So the eyes and ears, the 
hands and feet are directed and trained 
by daily practice in lines contributory to 
what is regarded as profitable and ad- 
vantageous to self. It is not difficult to 
see that if the individual be naturally 
endowed with a disposition to self-in- 
dulgence, and has but a moderate regard 
for the interests of others, the cultiva- 
tion of the faculties indicated in the way 
just described would strengthen his ac- 
quisitiveness and render him more and 
more disposed to self-seeking. One of 
the best outcomes of educational thought 
is the Kindergarten. Starting with the 
axiom that when thechild is old enough 
to observe, 7. e., to use his physical 
senses he is old enough to receive train- 
ing, a carefully formulated system is ap- 
plied to the evolution of the practical 
faculties in a manner that shall be 
thorough, and furnish the young life 
with a solid basis for the future. The 
training of the Kindergarten, however, 
relates to the use of the eyes and ears 
and hands mainly. It aims to provide 
employments of a simple nature that 
shall please children—while it trains 
their budding faculties in a gradual way, 
to discriminate closely the nature of com- 
mon objects, to be exact in regard to form, 
color, proportion, number, and other 
qualities that enter into the constitution 
of things with which our daily life is as- 
sociated. This work of the Kindergar- 
ten is of high importance as preliminary 
to the entrance upon the more serious 
studies of the school, but it chiefly con- 
cerns the organic centers that relate to 
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the intellect. There is some moral ex- 
ercise, to be sure, associated with the 
child-garden, but it is incidental 
to the association of the little ones, and 
does not enter definitely into the form- 


ularies of the instruction. 
Human character is colored by the 


strength of its motives, and the colora- 
tion seems more conspicuous according 
to the line of action pursued by the 
individual. Motives arise from sug- 
gestion influencing one’s more active 
feelings or instincts. Ill-regulated feel- 
ing imparts an unworthy or spasmodic 
character to motives, and the practical 
faculties that respond to these motives 
having received thorough systematic 
training, may do their part skilfully, but 
at the same time with the achievement 
of material success the man may sink in 
moral turpitude and mendacity. 

Here and there the example occurs of 
the lawyer, the bank officer, the busi- 
ness man, pre-eminent for shrewdness 
and tact in the management of the 
affairs in his charge, whose lapse from 
moral integrity becomes known to the 
world through some gross fraud. With 
every intellectual faculty trained to a 
high degree of activity, giving him 
power to estimate with minute exactness 
the probable outcome of this or that 
enterprise, he was sadly wanting in the 
one element most essential to self-con- 
trol, moral discrimination. This not 
because he was born without the facul- 
ties that constitute the moral sense, but 
because they were not trained to per- 
form their normal partin the operations 
of his mind. 

It seems to be commonly expected 
that the moral elements will take care 


of themselves and at the proper time, 


whatever that may be. will come to the 
front and exercise their rectifying in- 
fluence. The disciples of heredity are 
heard declaring that this one is vicious 
or criminal because he has not enough 
of the moral elements in his menta} 
economy, and that another is upright 
and noble because he is so fortunate as 
to have inherited a large share of these 
desirable elements. It would seem, ac- 
cording to the opinion of some, that ac- 
cident had much to do with the propor- 
tion of the nobler sentiments that men 
exhibit in character. But we do not 
accept these views of the matter, and 
would point to the conspicuous incon- 
sistency of the heredity doctrinnaires in 
their treatment of the intellectual facul 
ties. Would they forbear sending a child 
to school, because of apparent deficiency 
in some of them unless he were a pro- 
nounced idiot? Certainly not. For the 
training of the school may brighten up 
an intellect that seemed very dull. 

Why make so illogical a discrimina- 
tion between components that exist side 
by side in the same mind, and whose 
expression is dependent upon similar 
physiological conditions ? 

Let us exemplify the different treat- 
ment that these two factors of mental 
capacity receive at the hands of society. 

As soon as the child is able to use his 
eyes and ears efficiently his instruction 
about things is begun. He is told the 
names of the objects surrounding him : 
their uses are explained, and gradually 
his memory is stored with information 
that bears chiefly on that which con- 
cerns self maintenance, so that his el- 
ders will be relieved as much as possi- 
ble of the care incident to watching his. 


movements, He is taught to read andi 
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write ; then comes the course in arithme- 
tic, grammar, geography, history, etc., 
a gradual progress being made with the 
development of intellectual capacity. 
It is ‘‘ line upon line and precept upon 
precept” that constitutes the order of 
his instruction. He is required to com- 
mit tomemory rules and definitions, and 
to repeat them over and over again un- 
til they become so firmly fixed in his 
mental substance that their opera- 
tion is unconscious, or a secondary 
intuition. 

Thus as he reads he understands with- 
out effort the significance of words and 
phrases and in performing an example 
in arithmetic he adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies aud divides off hand without con- 
sciously recognizing the steps of the 
process which were so laboriously and 
perhaps tediously acquired. Is hestudy- 
ing geography, the teacher requires him 
to note thoroughly the characteristics 
of form, climate, soil, products and 
population of acountry ; its boundaries, 
and relation to other countries near ai d 
far; latitude and longitude, etc., and 
he is not considered well up in the topic 
until he can answer promptly any ques- 
tions that are asked him. 

So with his study of other subjects that 
are deemed essential to his usefulness in 
the career that will open before him in the 
near future as a business or professional 
man. The faculties of language, com- 
parison, order, number, locality, con- 
structiveness, time, taste, caution, in- 
dustry, etc, etc., are stimulated and 
drilled day after day for years, and when 
the youth emerges a ‘‘graduate” from the 
school he is supposed to have education 
enough for the purposes of life. And 


he has on one side of his organization. 


The attentive reader doubtless antici- 
pates what we would say now in attempt- 
ing to picture what is usually the case 
with the moval development of a child 
and youth, and it is unnecessary to pre- 
sent an elaborate study of this—the neg- 
lected side of education. The same law 
of growth, the same responsiveness to 
training subsist in regard to the moral 
faculties as to the intellectual; but 
where is the teacher, where the treatise 
that has a methodical order for their 
culture ? 

Hundreds of volumes issue from the 
press yearly with carefully arranged 
formularies for the exercise and train- 
ing of the mathematical, the construc- 
tive, the lingual, the reasoning faculties, 
but where are the books for the parents 
and teachers’ guidance for the orderly 
exercise and development of the faculties 
of benevolence, sympathy, reverence, 
conscientiousness, steadfastness, hope, 
ete. Surely, these are as important to 
the success and happiness of men and 
women as their intellectual associates ! 
Indeed, it will not be disputed that the 
miseries of society are due mainly to 
their inactivity or perversion. 

What a field the psychologist has to 
amend the educational methods of the 
day. Let him be stirring aboutit. The 
need of moral culture is urgent. We 
have enough of the intellectual, too 
much in fact, and its uncompensated 
effects are visible in the vice, wicked- 
ness and moral confusion that pervade 
the life of this modern era of so-called 
civilization. Hoping that these remarks 
will obtain something more than a des- 
ultory reading on the part of the sub- 
scriber, we submit them as introductory 
to further discussion of the subject. 
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A PROTEST TO CRIMINAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. 

ANOTHER prophet among the scientists 
has risen to indict the criminalists with 
folly or excessive demands upon our 
credulity. Dr. Raffaello Zampa, of 
Florence, it is who asserts that ‘this 
new school of criminal anthropology, in 
my Opinion, has not yet made even a be- 
ginning of proving its case; that in 
regard to some of the theories, it lays 
down there are not only no sufficient 
proofs of their falsity. To allow these 
theories to influence in the slightest 
degree our treatment, either judicial or 
social, of criminals would be not only 
absurd, but dangerous.” 

This is very strong language, but the 
worthy doctor thinks it warranted by his 
personal observations. If the reader has 
some recollection of what has been said 
onthetopicin the PHRENOLOGICAL with- 
inafew years past he may know that the 
position of the editor with regard to the 
vicious and criminal class—in society is, 
that there is no type of man that can be 
set up as criminal; nature does not 
maintain such a type, any more than 
she maintains a type of man monster 
or man harlequin. We believe rather 
with M. Manouvrier, the eminent 
French anthropologist, that vice and 
crime are the products of perversion 
through corrupting social influences 
and the want of moral education. 

Dr. Zampa, in his discussion of the 
subject, makes some reference to 
Phrenology as if there were some re- 
lation subsisting between the new 
school of criminal anthropology and 
the mental philosophy of Gali. We have 
no doubt that, to the irrefragible demon- 
strations of the latter the rise of this 


new school is largely due, but in apply- 
ing its principles to human organization 
Phrenology makes no hard and fast 
judgments, branding this one with the 
mark of Cain and that one with the 
celestial intuitions of St. John. 

The whole history of Phrenology is 
one that can be written in letters of 
sunshine ; so much has been its influence 
to inspire the sincere inquirer with 
hope for a better manhood. 

The truths of Phrenology apply to cri- 
minal anthropology, and are the best 
instrumentalities in the elucidation of 
the sources of corruption and degrada- 
tion of human life, but the mistakes of 
the criminalists are their own, and not 
to be placed to the credit of Phrenology. 
In making application of the principles 
of a philosophy it is essential that the 
observer should have a clear concep- 
tion of the spirit and purpose of the 
philosophy, otherwise his results will be 
defective and prejudicial. In no depart- 
ment of science has this provision more 
significance than in that which relates 
to the analysis of the psycho-physio- 
logical organization of man. 


—_—_—__—__ +o o-— > 


CLOSE QUARTERS AND THE DEATH 
RATE. 

THE herding or crowding of people in 
a limited space is shown by the statistics 
of mortality to be one of the most de- 
structive practices known to civilization. 
The terrible record of the Black Hole in 
Caleutta, has its analogue in a minor 
degree in the crowded houses of many 
cities in Europe and America. Investi- 
gation has shown that a high degree of 
mortality does not somuch depend upon 
those sanitary conditions that relate 
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to drainage, household convenience and 
even food as upon the character of the 
air breathed. It would appear that the 
air of damp places and of decomposing 
vegetable and animal matter, such for 
instance as we find in neighborhoods 
where open drains are permitted to 
throw into free circulation their foul 
gases, is not as poisonous as that which 
contains the products of human respir- 
ation. The inquiry of a Boston news- 
paper, we think it was the Globe, made 
afew years ago with reference to the 
number of octogenarians living in New 
England not only brought out the fact 
that there were a great many old people 
in that section of the country but also 
that the majority were living in towns 
and villages of which the sanitary con- 
dition was naturally of a character to 
awaken distrust in the minds of the in- 
telligent. These elderly persons for the 
most part, however, lived where the 
population was not condensed so that 
they had abundance of breathing room, 
if not the best of air to breathe. 

A comparison of the annual rate of 
mortality in certain of the largest cities 
shows strikingly the relation of density 
of population to the number of deaths. 
The following table is given for inspec- 


tion : 

Annual Death Persons 

Rate Per 1000. Per Acre. 
ee ee 17.5 11 
New York. 26 6 59 
Chicago....... 19.6 11 
Philadelphia 20.7 12 
Brooklyn 24.3 43 


No one who is at all acquainted with 
the facts will question the advantages of 
New York and Brooklyn for drain- 
age and water supply over the other 
cities named, and yet how marked the 
difference in the death rate. It has been 
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stated by competent authority that New 
York should be one of the most health- 
ful cities in the world, so abundant has 
been the natural provision of all the 
facilities for maintaining the best hy- 
gienic conditions; but the excessive 
crowding of people in tenement quar- 
ters, and the want of open spaces and 
parks, to say nothing of the late mania 
for building great stacks of stone and 
brick for the accommodation of a whole 
village of people under one roof, com- 
pletely oftset and neutralize the natural 
advantages of situation. 

London, with her murky sky, slug- 
gish river, low situation, poor drainage, 
indifferent water supply, and by no 
means remarkably efficient health regu- 
lations, offers a problem in its low mor- 
tality that find the readiest solution in 
its numerous parks, squares and open 
spaces, that afford ample ventilation in 


every quarter. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY will open the session for 1891 
on the first Tuesday, and first day, of 
September. Of late years the classes 
have increased in the number of students 
and fully maintained the standard of 
talent and culture; there have been 
more of the three ‘‘learned profes- 
sions”, teachers especially have been 
more numerous. The formation of an 
Alumni association last year we regard 
asa promising fact for the future. Those 
who contemplate attending the Institute 
this year or the next, are requested to 
make early application to the Secretary 
of the Institute or Fowler & Wells Co. 
for catalogue of graduates and schemes 


of lectures for the coming session. 
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orrespondents. 


Questions oF ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





SmoKeE Ba.ts ror CatTarra, Evro.—H. M.— 
This latest scheme of the nostrum adver- 
tiser is described by the New Idea as a pow- 
der made up of materials that contain a few 
things of service for temporary relief, but 
by no means adequate to the high cost of 
the combination. One who has nose trouble 
should have the organ examined by a com- 
petent physician, just as much as he would 
go toa dentist for the treatment of an ach- 
ing tooth. 

Curontc Constipation.—C. A.— Your 
trouble is probably due to what physicians 
would call intestinal atony, the cause of 
which, doubtless, is the sedentary life your 
occupation necessitates. If you can not 
change it, can you not at least get some 
out of door exercise every day, if it be only 
splitting wood or shovelling coal. Have 
you tried injections? Taking ‘‘ pills, pills, 
all the time,” as you say, only renders the 
condition worse, because of the effect they 
have upon the nervous apparatus of the 
stomach and intestines. 

Brack Lee in Catves.—G. A. M.—Your 
question, we think, would be answered by 
a good veterinary surgeon. Perhaps one of 
our country readers can advise the corre- 
spondent how to treat the above disease. 


DIFFERENT EXPLANATIONS OF ORGANIC 
Srrvoture.—L. H. W.—We are not ready 
to say that the rule of development, as 
quoted from Prof. Fowler concerning size, 
weight, etc., is ‘‘infaliible,” but as a gen- 
eral rule its application is true. Where the 
forehead projects well at the lower border 
over the eyes the outline is arched. Per- 
pendicular or straight foreheads usually 
have eyebrows tending to the horizontal. 
In some cases the eye sockets have a 
rounded form, and the eyebrows over them 
approach the semi-circular. 

The development of the organs named 
may be deep, the orbital ridge appearing to 
overhang the eyeball, in which case the 
eye-brow appears ‘‘ depressed ” but is nev- 
ertheless well developed. This point the 
author of ‘‘How to Read Character” had 
in view when discussing the perceptive 
organs. To realize the nature of the devel- 
opment it is well for the observer to take a 
view of the relative contour of the lower 


forehead as it appears to one who stands at 


the back of the subject and gazes down 
upon his head. This downwerd view should 
be considered in connection with the lateral 
and frontal extension of the organs. 


Wu.—Imaernation.—G. T. H.—To reply 
to your question intelligently would occupy 
more space here than we can properly give. 
Besides, the standard treatisesin Phrenology 
discuss the nature of will and imagination 
fully. We would refer you to ‘‘Combe’s 
System,” to ‘‘Brain and Mind,” ‘ Heads 
and Faces,” and Number 10 of the Human 
Nature Library on the Will. 

VEGETARIAN ProGress.—N. Y. A. Society 
for the discussion and promotion of Vegeta- 
rianism has been organized in New York 
city. See report of lecture by Mr. Clubb, 
of Philadelphia, before this society in 
another part of this number. For informa- 
tion, address Dr. M. L. Holbrook, at 46 E. 
Twenty-first street. New York. 

Homa@opatuy—O. H.—Our views in medi- 
cine are liberal. We think that the homeo- 
pathic evolution bas done much good in two 
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or three ways; it shows, for instance, that 
the old-fashion of administering drugs was 
not only unscientific, but largely miscellane- 
ous guessing. It also showed that the sick 
required, as a rule, very little, if any, of the 
stuff made by the chemist. In this respect 
it came to the support of the hygienist, and 
rendered his views better known to the 
masses. We think that the ‘new school,” 
as some affect to call homeeopathy, has done 
its best work in this connection. 

As you have asked the question, we would 
say that we feel kindly toward the *‘ school,” 
because its influence has tended to advance 
our knowledge of natural medicine. Yet 
we do not understand the principles enun- 
ciated by some of the more conspicuous ad- 
vocates of that school. Dr. Swan, for in- 
stance, who says substantially in a book on 
‘la grippe,” that in using his medicated 
granules one has only to refill the bottle, after 
the first have been used, with sugar of milk 
globules, then by shaking them a little they 
will become potentized to a better degree 
than the first. If such principles are sup- 
ported by the *‘new school” generally we 
must confess ourselves wanting in the un- 
derstanding of the logic that enters into their 
formulation. If, however, this authority 
meant to say that the less of alleged med- 
icinal element there is in the globules the 
better for the patient, we might be ready to 
agree with him. But there is such a tone 
of gravity in his language that we fear to 
give it an ironical quality lest we should be 
considered disrespectful, if not something 
worse. 





bat Then 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 








est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 
* The Talent of Motherhood”’- 
a Better Solution—Epiror Prrenoioe- 
WAL JOURNAL. Dear Sir: In the April 
number I found an article by Arabi lla Ken- 
ealy, M. D., under the title of ‘‘ Turk Tar- 
ENT OF MotuerRHoop.” I read it with con- 
siderable interest, and found it was to be 
concluded in the May number. When the 
May number arrived I was anxious to finish 





that article, so I turned to it and read it 
carefully, and must say I was somewhat 
disappointed in the doctor's final conclusion; 
but errare est humanum. Permit me, 
therefore, to give what I think is a correct 
solution of the failure on the part of Mrs. 
Graham to produce as fine a child as Mrs. 
Eden. Mrs. Grabam doubtless married a 
man of the same temperament or constitu- 
tion as she possessed, and parents consti- 
tuted like Mrs. Graham, with fine health, 
deem the cause of early loss of their chil- 
dren as entirely unaccountable. They never 
imagine that they have violated an ordi- 
nance of their Creator, and that in the loss 
of their children they are suffering the con- 
sequent penalty. In consideration of the 
existence of; this Jaw, let all persons con- 
templating marriage be admonished to avoid 
a union with those£who lave their own 
complexion and habit of person. This topic 
is too important and too little understood to 
be passed over with a mere mention of it, 
and therefore I will illustrate it with a case 
from many noted. 

In Kansas, several years ago, I had busi- 
ness with Major ——, a fine specimen of the 
binary temperaments. He was large, and 
had a finely proportioned head. His wife 
was large, and as fine a specimen of the 
same constitution as he was. The cerebel- 
lar and coronal portions of both their heads 
were fully developed. At that time I had 
not learned the law of temperamental mar- 
riage, and from the healthy appearance and 
fine physique of the parents I expected to 
see fine children. Now imagine, if possi- 
ble, my disappointment. They had two 
children living and some dead, and a de- 
scription of one will answer for all of them. 
The head was large, but the cerebellum ex- 
ceedingly small, and so were the neck 
and chest. The complexion indicated great 
feebleness of the respiratory and circulatory 
functions. It is not my opinion that either of 
them could have lived to maturity, but do 
not know what has been their fate; but the 
mischief was two-fold. 

First. Both parents had the vital forces 
large—the children had them too feeble to 
sustain them to maturity. 

Second. Both the parents had large relig- 
ious and moral organs—the children were 
as defective in these as in the vital forces. 
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I was much puzzled to comprehend the 
law that governed in this case, but did not 
doubt the wisdom of it, for all of God's laws 
—the natural laws—are pregnant with wis- 
dom and the good of the human race. 

Suppose these children had inherited the 
combined strength of the vital forces of 
their parents, would not the consequences 
have been monstrous? Suppose, again, 
that they had inherited the combined 
strength of the moral and religious faculties 
of the parents, and that their children again 
should do the same, does it not become ap- 
parent that the most lamentable monstros- 
ity of mind would be the result? Now, 
what isthe law that was violated in this 
case? Itis this: The husband and the wife 
must be the compliment of each other. 
They were not, but were like each other. 
Thus [ think it was with Mrs. Graham and 
her husband. They had violated the law, 
while Mrs. Eden and her husband had not. 
If the moral and religious faculties had 
been the compliment of each other, then 
the children would only have suffered in 
their vital system, as was probably the case 
with Mrs. Graham. Reverse thecase and 
they would only have had very feeble moral 
and religious emotions. When, therefore, 
this law is violated the extent of the conse- 
quences will depend upon the character of 
the violation. If it bein reference to the 
vital forces, then the law cuts off from life 
the product of the wrong, which is the 
child. Can any one reflect upon this law 
without being forcibly impressed with the 
wisdom and philanthropy of it ? 

In the criminal walks of Jife, the mischief 
doing propensities are strong ; now, suppose 
this law did not exist, how frequently would 
children inherit the combined strength of 
them in both parents? And suppose they 
did, what would be the extent of theft, 
burglary, piracy, arson and murder inflicted 
upon society ? 

This law of pro-creation governs mar- 
riages of consanguinity, butapparently to a 
less rigid degree. 

J. K, RICHARDSON, M. D. 

The Summer Meeting of 
PhrenologIsts,-—I note the very pleas- 
ant suggestion under the above heading, in 
the April P. J., that all men and women 
who are earnestly interested in _ this 
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great field of human activity should 
meet at some convenient place, and there 
confer with each other on the common 
ground of fraternal effort and sympathy. 
This is just the ‘‘ sort of thing” we want, 
but I fear that we working phrenologists are 
too much scattered, and too ‘‘ purse poor” 
to have a successful meeting at Niagara, or 
at any of the fashionable resorts at present. 
I am of opinion, however, that we could 
have a “grand old time” for two or three 
days at the close of the session of the Insti- 
tute about the middle of October in New 
York City ; when we could occupy one of 
the halls of the Cooper Union, say, for our 
conversaziones and general re-union. We 
could then close with the banquet of the 
Alumni, or the commencement excrcises of 
the graduating class of 91. 

I should propose, that in the event of this 
suggestion being accepted, that an invita- 
tion be extended to all anthropologists. who 
accept Phrenology as a science, and are 
working for the elevation of the human 
race. Let allin favor of the same signify 
by saying “‘ aye” 

Yours truly, 
Albany, N. Y. GEORGE MACDONALD, 

Character in Using the Pump 
Handle,.—aA recent number of the Toledo 
Blade contains an article relating to a man 
who judged his help by the way they oper- 
ated the pump. The principle is the same in 
both instances. The better organized a man 
is, the more even his character and the more 
likely he will be to do his work just right. 
The man who is careful has large caution ; 
the man who is not wasteful has a good de- 
velopment of acquisitiveness, and the man 
who thinks when doing his work has, at 
least, an average endowment of the intel- 
lectual faculties. The better he is endowed 
in the latter respect, providing he has 
the strength requisite for the work in hand, 
the more valuable he will be as an employee 
ona farm as well as everywhere else. The 
story in the Blade is as follows : 

Farmer Crane, who lives over on the town 
line, has some very unique methods of ex- 
amining the men who apply to him from 
time to time for work. 

One evening a tall, big-boned fellow, in 
his shirt sleeves, asked Crane if he had any 
work to do. 
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‘I don’t know,” said the farmer. ‘*Can pumps too hard he’ll work too hard for a 





: you tend horses ?”” little while, and I don’t want either kind to 
‘‘Yes, indeedy. I’ve worked about horses) work for me. You pumped exactly right, 

all my life.” and you got a job.””— 

’ **Come around here to the pump,”’ said 

, Crane, and led the way to acommon sucker Sparkling Sayings from Sizer. 
rod pump near the barn. Going inside he Talent, skill and force are invaluable 

‘ got a long, narrow pitcher, and placed it qualities in human character, but without 
under the spout. ‘* There,’’ said he, ‘*pump self-reliance they are like excellent tools 

, that pitcher full of water.’’ The big-boned having no handles.—Self-Reliance. 


fellow complied, carefully pumping the : 
$ I r ile P ping Drones and dunces may be raised, but 
pitcher full without spilling a single drop. Peay ; 
pas = aia ; 2 Nn SS eae tact, talent and worth find their own wings. 
‘*That’ll do,’’ said Crane. ‘*Go inside : ‘ 

oon ee —-What to Do and Why. 
and get ready for supper; I’ll give youa , 
. ° ° 99 27 , . > ' “r-s * Ss “ess * 
iob in the morning. Integrity is the corner-stone of success ; 


About a week later the bic-boned fellow diligence and talent the means of attaining 
f s lk ig- : { 


a asked Crane what pumping the pitcher full it.—Choice of Pursuits. 
of water had to do with his getting a job. Few are so poorly endowed as not to be 
‘Well, I'll just tell you. Thisis mighty valuable somewhere, and many spend 
dry weather, and water is getting scarce. the evening of life in vain regrets over their 


You must have thought that far, for you misfortunes, whose powers and talents might 
didn’tspill any water. If youhadn’t pumped have given them a seat among princes, if 
hard the water would have beenspilled, and their care and diligence had been directed 
if you had pumped too hard the water would — to the proper pursuit. The wasted friction 
have gone over the pitcher. Now, the way of the world’s unwise and ill-directed effort 
I argue is this: If a fellow don’t pump hard would make all men rich.—Choice of Pur- 


enough he won’t work hard enough. If he suits. 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue late General Albert Pike, of Wash- 
ington, was perhaps the leading Freemason 
in the world. He was deeply versed in the 
mysteries of ancient Freemasonry. His 
translations from the Vedas filled seventeen 
volumes of a thousand pages each, all care- 
fully written in a beautiful hand. 


Turopore Tittron, at one time one of 
the most conspicuous men in New York, 
and whose attack on Mr. Beecher re- 
sulted in his own social ostracism, was 
wise enough to retire from any connection 
with his old relations. He now lives in 
comparative quiet and obscurity in Paris, 
and gains a moderate income by literary 
work. He issaid to have given up all 
desire for returning to this country to 
live or die. 








[June 


Mme Bravartsky, the well known The- 
osophist, died in London, May 8. Her full 
name was Helena Petroona Blavatsky. She 
was born at Ekaterinoslaw, Russia. She 
married early, separated from her husband, 
and afterward led a wandering life. In 
1873 she came to New York, which she 
made her headquarters for six years. Dur- 
ing this period she investigated some of the 
most striking phenomena of American spir- 
itualism, and from that went off into the 
study and promulgation of a system of Ori- 
ental mystery which she called Theosophy. 
A good deal of obscurity surrounds her 
life and doings. In 1875, in conjunction with 
Col. H. S. Olcott and W. Q. Judge, she 
founded the Theosophical Society, with 
which she had been ever since prominently 
coanected. In defence of her opinions Mme. 
Blavatsky published in 1876 ‘‘Isis Unveiled.” 























A CORRECT DIAGNOSIS. 
“ Mornin’, mum ; is the docthor in ?”’ 
* I’m the doctor. What do you want?’ 
“Sure an’ if yez wor the docthor ye’d know what wuz the matther 


wid 'me widout the askin’.’”’ 


‘Yes, I can tell. You are afflicted with chronic impecuniosity and 
peripateticism, resulting from congenital lassitude, aggravated by 


persistent alcoholization.” 


‘*Great hivens! An’ how long do yez give me to live ?” 
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WISDOM. 


**Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


In fame’s temple there is always a niche 
to be found for rich dunces, importunate 
scoundrels, or successful butchers of the 
human race.—Zimmerman. 

Many of the fools think they can beat the 
lawyer in expounding the law; one-half 
think they can beat the doctor healing the 
sick; two-thirds of them think they can 
beat the minister preaching the Gospel. and 
all of them know they can beat the editor 
in conducting his affairs. 


























In this department we give short reviews of suc 
New Books as publishers see sit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 


factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinicn of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way te 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


—_— — —— a 





From Ocgan To OogaN, or the March of the 
Salvation Army from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. During 1890. By Commissioner 
Ballington Booth. 12mo; pp. 186. Paper, 
price 25 cents; cloth, $1. New York: 
J. 8. Ogilvie. 

An exceedingly interesting recital of the 
organization and work of that astonishing 
system of moral and religious endeavor 
called the Salvation Army. Written by one 
whose name alone is sufficient to stamp it 
with interest, the whole volume bristles with 
impressive facts. ‘‘ Every inch of ground,” 
says the introduction, ‘‘ that we describe is 
ground that we have traveled. We have 
pictured the field, not as an ideal state of 
things, not as a land pleasant for our eyes 
to rest upon, but as actual misery and posi- 
tive evil, which for God and humanity’s 
sake we must face, however reluctantly.’ 
The Salvation Army bas done splendid 
work indeed for God and humanity ; gone 
where the denominational sects have not 


gone, done what they seemingly did not 
care or dare to do, and is doing such work 
still. In reading these pages we can not 
but feel our-enthusiasm rise, and thank God 
for the Salvation Army. 


Tue Daventer. Her Health, Education 
and Wedlock. By William M. Capp, 
M.D. 16mo, pp. 144 Philadelphia and 
London. F. A. Davis. 

A little book well written and well printed 
covering the main points in the career and 
development of the growing girl. The in- 
structions are practical and put in simple 
language, the leading motive being to enable 
the mother ‘‘to second more intelligéntly 
the efforts of the medical adviser when he 
comes professionally into the family, and to 
offer some practical] considerations affecting 
woman in her family relation.” We are 
glad to note the liberal, unsectarian spirit 
of the book, and the marked appreciation 
of the work of nature in woman’s life. 


Destiny or A ComMonpLacg Lirk. A Story 
for Young People. By Mrs. R. E. Nel- 
son, author of ‘‘ Dorance.” 12mo. Cloth, 
price 50 cents. New York: John B. 
Alden. 

Those who have read ‘‘ Dorance”’ are pre- 
pared in a measure for this new book from 
the same pen. The vein is elevated and the 
plot, while simple enough, is illustrated 
with many incidents of that homely charac- 
ter to be sure that belong to the every day 
life of people, yet woven into the narra- 
tive ina manner that points the moral in- 
struction that the author has in view. The 
‘‘commonplace” in the life is rendered 
luminous and noble by the spirit that ani- 
mates its current of duty. 


How To Preszerve Heattn. By Louis Bar- 
kan, M.D., pp. 344. Published by Ameri- 
can News Company, New York. 

The object of the author in preparing this 
volume was to give the public ‘“‘a hand- 
book of hygiene and sick-room assistance 
founded upon the most recent developments 
in medical knowledge.” The reader is 
warned at the start that if his taste ‘‘ runs to 
quackery and old women’s gossip ™ he ‘* will 
find little satisfaction in this book.” From 
this it may be inferred, we suppose, that 
the author adheres to some line of medica- 
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tion for which a claim of consistency or the 

close following of certain formularies is pre- 

ferred. 

Whatever his position may be scholasti- 
cally it does not appear in the reflections and 
advice given in the course of his book which, 
concern mainly methods of preventing sick- 
ness in our every day habits, and with 
which hygienic observers generally agree. 
The more common accidents and diseases 
are described and suggestions given for 
their treatment in which there is the merit 
of freedom from professional literalism. As 
a whole the book is a useful summary—of 
hygiene, philosophy and practice. 

Sone or THE Passaic. With Illustrations. 
By Jobn Alleyne Macnab. Small quarto. 
New York: Wallridge & Co. 

There are beautiful ‘‘spots” in New Jersey 
despite the scant grace accorded that State 
of railroads by the people who live on t’other 
side of the Hudson. We happen to know 
the fact from personal examination. Es- 
pecially can we sustain Mr. Macnab, whose 
eye for the picturesque has led him to can- 
onize the scenery along the Passaic river in 
melodious verse, for we have traversed all 
the territory he bas described and know its 
delightful character. A dozen or more ex- 
quisite phototype prints accompany the lyric 
measures. These prints give the reader real- 
izing views of points along the river for the 
most part above or near Paterson, and show 
much taste in their selection. Others might 
have been added of scenes in the upper val- 
ley of the old river that our memory loves 
to treasure ; but the collection as it is must 
please every reader acquainted or unac- 
quainted with the traditional stream. 

Supplementary to the poem is a map of 
the river, showing its very sinuous course 
and its mauy tributaries. There is also a 
good deal] of information with regard to the 
water-sheds that have some connection with 
the Passaic, and with respect to its history. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tue Home or tHE Satoon: Wuiocn? Is the 
title of a pamphlet just published by the 
National Temperance Society, containing 


AS 





a sermon delivered by the Rev. C. L. 
Jackson, Brooklyn, N. Y. It is one of 
the best sermons of the campaign, con- 
tains a variety of facts, arguments and 
appeals which will be helpful to the tem- 
perance worker. Price, 10 cents. New 
York. 


THe MILLENIUM OF Money. A new solution 
of the Currency Problem. By Henry 
Walter Evans. Compiled for the author 
by George James Jones. Published by 
the author at Plainsville, Pa. 

Basing his view of the relations of society 
upon Phrenology, the author advocates free 
competition in trade and no discriminating 
restrictions as regards occupation or wages. 
His scheme for harmonizing our labor, capi- 
tal and money affairs by having the Na- 
tional Government furnish the necessary 
fuods for State, county and municipal pur- 
poses ata low interest is a big one, and bas 
meritin a theoretical sense. If the thing 
could be carried out by public-spirited 
statesmen, and the boodilers, partisan gamb- 
lers and tricksters that have now so much 
to do with political affairs have nought to 
do in common with them it would no doubt 
be immensely beneficent in many ways. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE TWENTY-SECOND MgkKT- 
ING of the Kansas Academy of Science, 
1889, with the Report of the Secretary. 
Vol. XII. Part 1. 


Our thanks are due to the librarian of the 
K. A. 8., Mr. B. B. Smith, of Topeka. 


TixsmitHs’ AND Sneet-MetaL Workers’ 
Pocket Reference Book, compiled by C. 
E. Bodley. Published by Daniel Stern, 
Chicago. It contains a large variety of 
important facts and special instruction 
for the craft named. 


Forms AND Laws for the organization and 
successful management of Boards of 
Trade, Village Improvement Societies, 
Business Men’s Associations and Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Details with refer- 
ence to the preparations of Constitutions, 
By Laws, Articles of Incorporation and 
the Appointment of Committees, With 
Lists of Companies of different kinds, etc. 
By F. Newell Gilbert, Binghampton, 
N. Y.,Weed,Parsons & Company, Albany. 


| June 
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And they 
have stood there for over haif 
a gmat To day they occupy twolarge 
floors on the busiest street of the greatest 
business city on the continent. They have greater 
facilities and do more business in their line than all other 
persons and firms in the world. WHY, may well be asked, 
do they retain the confidence of the people and continue to 
do an enormous business year after year? Why have they 
succeeded in their business on a thoroughfare where thousands of 
business men have failed? There must be reasons for it. Certainly 
there are. It is because they always give their patrons the worth of 
their money. It is because people are benefited by a knowledge of 
themselves, and are only too glad topay for‘, Itis because nothing 
is of such great assistance to men as to able to correctly estimate 
their own character and that of those with whom they have business 
social or other relations. THAT’S WHY! The phrenologist must 
necessarily stand at the head, and Fowler & Wells Co., 775 Broad way, 
New York, stand at the head of the World's character readers. 
They stand at the head of publishers of books relating to 
mental science and the laws of health, their list including 
standard works on Phrenology, Physiognomy, Physi- 
ology, Hygiene, Psychology and many practical hand- 
books on the business and affairs of life. T 
= the Phrenological Journal, one of the oldes 
lished and well known both in this country and in Europe, 
lace peculiarly itsown. The American Institute of Phrenology, of which 
they are the founders and financial agents, stands at the head of all 
institutions for imparting i: struction in the art of reading character. 
Other institutes may pretend to teach Mental Philosophy: this one does 
do so, and demonstrates the truths of mental science by living 
heads and a collection of thousands of portraits, casts and 
skulls, beyond comparison the most complete collection 
in the United States. Men and women from all 
parts of the world have received instruction at this In- 
stitute, and those who have been put to the 
greatest expense ir. ~ ttending,those who have 
crossed the ocean a..J who have been led to 
expect much, have been unqualified in their 
praise of the value and interest of the instruction 
received by them. Under such circumstances, is it 
a matter of surprise that such a firm and such an 
institutivn should stand at the head in their particula 
line and should continue to doso generation after gen- 
eration? You want to know something about Heads’ 
and Faces,do you not? Itisa yo gg 2 in- 
teresting, aye fascinating study. Then 























































































If You Would Stand at the Head, 
Step Up to the Head, 
Make the Most of Your Head, 


Acquaint yourself with your own natural endowments and acquire the skill to 
measure the ability of others. Thousands of men have considered themselves well 
paid for so doing. Is there *ny reason to presume that you will prove an exception? 
Look into the matter. Cirex:ars descriptive of our publications, of our examina- 
tions, or of the work of the Institute will be cheerfully supplied on request. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 775 Broadway, New York. 
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(Portraits From Lire in “ Heaps and Facss.”) 
No. 1. James Parton. No.2 A. M. Rice. No. 3. Wm. M. Evarts, 
No.4. General Wisewell. No. 5. Emperor rom of Russia. No.6. George Eliot. 
No. 7. King Frederick the Strong. No. 8. Prof. George Bush. 











WOULD YOU ‘NOT LIKE TO KNOW | 


what these Faces indicate’ You can easily learn. to read Character as you would a book, and 


IF YOU ‘WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read, and enable you to understand all the differences 


” 


in people at a glance by the “Stens or CaanacTer,” send for a copy of 


“HEADS AND FACES; How to Study Them.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. Ne.son Sizer, the Examiner.in the Phreno- 
logical Office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. S. Drayton, M. D., Editor of the PaHREeNoLogicaL 
Journwat. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having devoted fifty years almost 3 
exclusively to the reading of character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his professiona! 
work. 

This is a most delightful study, and every one should know How to Read Character, and in this way 
be able to understand the motives and character of people met daily. This knowledge will enable employers 
to choose wisely, and will enable employees to meet the requirements of peculiar people whom they may be 
required to please. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 25,000 copies having been 
sold the first year. Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits, Send for it and study the people 
you see and your own character. If you are not satisfied after examining it, you may return it, and money 
will be returned t» you. 

Will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, er $1 in cloth binding. 
Agents wanted. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 775 Seiadeek New York 
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